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THE ALL-BIG-GUN-ONE-CALIBRE 
BATTLESHIP 


BY 
LIEUT.-COM. W. S. SIMS, U. S. N. 


Inspector of Target Practice 


“The Shout for 
‘Big Ships,’” in the issue of the New 
York Independent of January 31, 

1907, Mr. Benjamin, the distin- 

guished naval critic, has had the misfortune 


N an article entitled: 


is 
Parke 


to make a number of erroneous statements 
concerning recent discussions of this sub- 
ject; and as his well-established reputa- 
tion is that of an earnest seeker after the 
truth in such matters, I believe that he will 
be glad to have these errors indicated. 
Incidentally, he has also apparently re- 
flected somewhat upon my good faith, and 
though I assume that this is unintentional, 
or at least honestly intended, I think it 
would be well first to clear up this point. 
In this connection, Mr. Benjamin says: 
“Might not Captain Mahan’s position, not 
merely before the world, but as his mili- 
tary superior, have fairly suggested to Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Sims himself some indi- 
cation in his attacking paper as to whether 


Captain Mahan had or had not previously 
declined to modify the conclusions based 
on the disputed facts?” 

It had not occurred to me that in his 
reply to a published article, a writer was 
under any obligation to state therein that 
he had sent a copy of his paper to his con- 
troversial opponents, and that the latter had 
nothing further to say concerning the new 
facts and which alone could 
have justified the reply. 

As it is distinctly stated by Mr. Benja- 
min that advantage was taken of Captain 
Mahan by the official publication of his ar- 
ticle and my reply, immediately after the 
latter had appeared, and before he could 
reply thereto, I beg to say that the cir- 
cumstances were as follows: 

In the first place, nobody “set” me to 
making a reply. I received no directions, 
request or even intimation from any naval 
officer, or any other person that a reply 


arguments, 


” 
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would be desirable. There was no reason 
why I should have been thus selected, as 
I had never written a line on tactics, etc., 
nor ever published anything on any subject, 
except certain articles concerning gunnery 
training; therefore Mr. Benjamin does me 
undeserved honor in assigning me “the 


In Au- 
gust or September of last year, I was, how- 


place of Chief Big-Ship advocate.” 


ever, asked for my personal opinion con- 
cerning Captain Mahan’s article, and I gave 
The 


recipient of this letter at once sent a copy 


it in the form of a personal letter. 


to Captain Mahan, who so informed me in 
a letter that I received from him shortly 
afterwards. 

Subsequently (in November, 1906) I 
printed the letter in a modified form, at 
my own expense, and sent it to several hun- 
dred of our officers who are interested in 
this subject, stating therein that: “as my 
sole object in writing it is to aid in arriv- 
ing at {the truth in regard to this im- 
portant matter, I would be thankful if those 
who cannot accept my conclusions would 
write to me and indicate wherein they be- 
lieve them to be in error.” As a result 
I was assured, either by letter or verbally, 
by at least 200 officers of all grades, includ- 
ing many of the leading officers of the 
service, that the conclusions were sound. In 
no case was there any adverse criticism 
of my conclusions. 

I also sent a copy to Captain Mahan and 
received a courteous acknowledgment, in 
which he regretted that, for certain reasons, 
it would be long before he could revert 
to the matter. 

Then, having obtained permission from 
the person to whom the letter was written, 
I sent it to the Naval Institute for publi- 
cation. In this connection I may state for 
Mr. Benjamin’s information that, as the 
purpose of the Institute is to facilitate the 
discussion of technical matters, it is the 
habitual practice of the Board of Control 
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to invite discussion in the case of such ar- 
ticles. It may therefore be fairly assumed 
that Captain Mahan was invited to publish 
a reply to my article in the same number 
of the Institute in which it appeared—De- 
cember, 1906. 
Having thus, | that | 
have proceeded in this matter with all due 
fairness, consideration and respect for all 


believe, shown 


other parties to the discussion, I may fairly 
disclaim responsibility for any subsequent 
action that may have been taken upon the 
paper. Perhaps it would be well for me 
to say in this connection that I exerted no 
influence whatever, either directly or indi- 
rectly toward the publication of the papers 
as an Official document, and also in the 
Congressional Record, nor do I know, or 
suspect, that any such information was used 
by any one. I make this statement be- 
cause of the plain (and very unflattering) 
implications that advantage has been taken 
of a presumably plausible presentation of 
an exceedingly technical subject to pull the 


wool over the eyes of one of our ablest pub- 
lic men. 


Concerning what Mr. Benjamin evident- 
ly believes to be the impropriety even of 
my discussing such weighty matters as the 
military characteristics of men-of-war, he 
makes the following singular statement: 
“Even the naval officer to whom rumor as- 
signs the place of Chief Big-Ship advo- 
cate has never commanded a battleship in 
his life nor anything bigger than a small 
cruiser, nor served even as a subordinate on 
a modern battleship of the first class.” This 
statement is correct, except that | have 
never commanded anything larger than a 
steam-launch, though I have served on mod- 
ern battleships; but as it applies with al- 
most equal force to Captain Mahan, he will 
doubtless find it as entertaining as I do; 
but what has all this to do with the argu- 
ments in favor of, or against, a certain 
type of ship? 
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It is well known that in the past many 
military decisions reposed simply upon the 
weight of authority, upon unsupported 
opinions ; but those who have been in touch 
with modern naval progress are aware that 
this is no longer the case ; that all important 
decisions can be safely based only upon an 
analysis of known facts, or, in other words, 
upon conclusions, the validity of which is 
judged by an examination of the facts and 
the military significance assigned to them 
in the arguments with which they are pre- 
sented. This being true, it of course fol- 
lows that the force of the arguments do 
not depend in any degree upon the reputa- 
tion, experience or “authority” of the per- 
son presenting them. If-this were not true, 
then Captain Mahan would need but to 
state his opinions or conclusions, and need 


not bother 


with facts and arguments, 


and he has never assumed such a right, 


his great reputation being due to the fact 
that he has dug out the real facts of naval 
history, and by painstaking argument has 
shown us what they mean; and I believe 
that if he had done the same with regard 
to modern gunnetfy requirements, and the 
steam tactics they render necessary, he 
would have reached the conclusions now 
held by practically all of the naval officers 
of the world. 

Concerning the erroneous statements 
which Mr. Benjamin has made, I will en- 
deavor to explain those which are essential 
to this discussion. 

Mr. Benjamin states that 

“Naval history does not support the big ship 
argument,” because in the Napoleonic wars “the 
120-gun (ships) and other thtee-deckers, de- 
creased or made no advance”; that “when these 
wars were ended, victorious England had eighty- 
five 74-gun battleships and but fourteen of greater 
power, although France was not destitute of big 
vessels.” 

This interpretation is evidently greatly 
in error, because these facts very clearly 
show a determined effort to utilize the rec- 
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ognized advantages of increasing the num- 
ber of guns on each ship, or, if I may be 
excused the platitude, the number of guns 
per mile of battle line, so as to concentrate 
upon a part of a line of smaller vessels a 
more intense fire than they can return. It 
did not succeed, solely because the big. ships 
could not be manceuvred successfully under 
sail; that is, the 120-gun ships could be 
but 
with a powerful propelling engine in each 
of these this 
would have disappeared, and the 


outmanceuvred by the 74-gun ships; 
big ships, disqualification 
small 
ships along with it; and for the same rea- 
the 
ships does not exist today. 


son assumed disqualification of big 
The modern 
battleship of about 20,000 tons, with tur- 
bine propellors and rudders beneath an 
under-cut stern, and about 60 feet from 
the stern, can be manceuvred more rapidly 
than ordinary battleships. 


They (the Michigan and South Carolina) rep- 
resented, presumably at the time of their author- 
ization, the most formidable vessels we were able 
to design. 

The inference conveyed by this statement 
is plainly that it would be hazardous to 
build a larger vessel before we had tried 
those that were the most formidable we 
were able to design about a year ago. As 
a matter of fact, all naval officers in active 
service know that this statement is in er- 
ror. Before the vessels were authorized, 
it had been decided (for certain reasons 
connected with the efficiency of gun-fire) 
that future vessels should carry a main bat- 
tery of 12-inch guns. Congress limited 
the displacement of these vessels to 16,000 
tons, and, therefore, the designers were 
forced to install these guns in the most 
efficient manner possible on this displace- 
ment. The result was the design of a ship 
having three knots less speed than the Brit- 
ish Dreadnought, and with her forecas- 
tle guns about ten feet less in height above 
the water—a very serious defect in such a 
large vessel, as these guns could not be 
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used when manceuvring at high speed in a 
seaway that would not embarrass the 
Dreadnought. 

The big ship contentions have no basis in prac- 


tical knowledge derived from actual conflict of 
modern fleets embodying the new departure. 


This is true, because the first ship of 
the type in question (the Dreadnought) 
was completed last October. Manifestly, 
improved ships must be designed and built 
before they can be tried in battle. As to 
the statement that the big ship was “evolved 
solely by the exercise of a vivid and ebulli- 
ent imagination,” I, for one, am willing to 
disregard this doubtless unintended impli- 
cation of lack of common honesty, com- 
mon sense and ordinary patriotism on the 
part of those of our naval officers who have 
been doing what they could to improve the 
condition of the Navy. Incidentally, it may 
here be mentioned, that a similarly vivid 
and ebullient imagination has ex- 
hibited by the naval authorities of Great 
Britain, Japan, France, Russia, and Ger- 
many, all of which countries are building 
large battleships. 

As a matter of fact, the big ship is not 
the result of any sudden decision, but has 
long been under discussion, and was adopt- 
ed only after the most careful study, as 
may be judged by the personnel of the 
committee which designed the British 
Dreadnought namely: Lord Kelvin; Sir 
Philip Watts, Director of Naval Construc- 
tion; Professor Biles, Professor of Naval 
Architecture, Glasgow University; Sir 
John Thornycroft, Torpedo-boat builder ; 
Mr. Alexander Gracie, Engineering Mana- 
ger, Fairfield Shipbuilding Co.; Mr. R. E. 
Froude, Supt. Admiralty Experimental Es- 
tablishment; Mr. W. H. Gard, Chief Con- 
structor, Portsmouth Dockyard; Rear-Ad- 
miral Prince Louis of Battenberg, then Di- 
rector of Naval Engineer- 
Vice-Admiral Durston, Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Fleet; Admiral Sir Henty Jackson, 
Controller of the Navy; Captain Jellico, 


been 


Intelligence ; 
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Director of Naval Ordnance; Captain Ba- 
con, Naval Assistant to the First Sea Lord 
(now Captain of the Dreadnought) ; 
Captain Madden, Naval Assistant to the 
Controller (now Naval Assistant to the 
First Sea Lord.) This committee decided 
to build, upon a reasonable displacement, 
a battleship in which all other considera- 
tions would be subordinated to purely mili- 
tary requirements. 

It will be unnecessary for me to state 
here the detailed reasons upon which are 
founded the design of all-big-gun ships 
(which are necessarily large ships, because 
the ordinary battleship is neither long 
enough nor wide enough to carry more 
than four 12-inch guns), since I have given 
these reasons in the paper which Mr. Ben- 
jamin criticises, and to which the attention 
of those who are seriously interested in this 
matter is invited. 


It is indisputable that as an authority in the 


interpretation of naval history and its lessons no 
one equals him (Captain Mahan). 


This will, I am sure, be cheerfully con- 
ceded by all naval officers; but in so far 
as concerns the requirements of modern 


battleships, the lessons of history must nec- 
essarily be greatly modified by the funda- 
mentally different conditions of modern 
long-range gun-fire which, in a word, ren- 
ders small guns, 6-inch, etc.; almost en- 
tirely useless, because of the much longer 
ranges at which 12-inch guns can hit. For 
details, see the article under discussion, the 
necessity for writing which was due largely 
to the failure of critics to consider these 
conditions, probably for the same reason 
that Mr. Benjamin has failed to do so, 
namely, because they have been developed 
during the past few years, and he probably 
has had no time or opportunity to learn 
them. . 

I refer here solely to the ordinary gun- 
nery information that was accessible to 
everyone, and not to certain,,confidential 
information that cannot be published, and 
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which constituted additional arguments 
only, though some of them are conclusive 
in themselves. For example, the velocity 
of guns of all calibres, the angles of fall 
of their projectiles at various ranges, the 
fact that long-range hitting was success- 
ful with big guns, etc., etc., was readily at- 
tainable, and an examination of published 
ballistic tables would have shown that when 
12-inch and 6-inch guns are firing at the 
same long range, it is not true that there 
is a “probability of a proportional num- 
ber of hits,” as the advocates of small ships 
and small guns have claimed. If this were 
true, the small guns would be very useful 
in battle. If it is not true, they are car- 
ried as dead weight, and are practically 
useless. The difference is fundamental. 
In one case you would design one kind 


of a ship, but quite a different kind in 


This is modern informa- 
tion, and must be considered along with 
ancient history, otherwise our conclusions 
would necessarily be as dangerously  er- 
roneous as those of our uninformed critics. 

The references made in my article exclu- 
sively to the gunnery results of the battle 


the other case. 


of the Sea of Japan, were not given as 
arguments, but simply as illustrations of 
the practical application of already well- 
known principles. All reference to this bat- 
tle might have been omitted. without in- 
volving the integrity of the arguments in 
favor of all-big-gun ships, which were well 
known and were determined by our War 
College as early as 1903. 

Concerning 
Captain Mahan’s 


my statements 


‘ 


regarding 
‘avparent failure to con- 
sider the inherent and very important tac- 
Mr. 
jamin assumes that this requires no com- 
ment, further than the statement that others 
know, if I do not, that Captain Mahan’s 
consideration of this very subject has ex- 
tended over a period probably longer than 
his critic’s professional lifetime (30 years). 

Neglecting the peculiarity of the claim 


tical qualities of large vessels,” Ben- 
q g 


“2 


that the weight of an argument depends 
upon the length of time that the subject 
has been under consideration, I beg to state 
that I think that no such construction can 
properly be placed upon my statement. At 
all events, nothing was further from my 
mind than to cast a slur upon this dis- 
tinguished author’s historical erudition in 
tactical matters. All I wished my state- 
ments to imply was an expression of mild 
surprise that the relative qualities of large 
and small ships should have been discussed 
in a deliberate article without any reference 
whatever to the greatest of all the advan- 
tages of ships that carry a large number of 
effective guns, particularly as this involves 
the immutable principles of the tactics of all 
kinds of warfare, namely, the natural ad- 
vantage accruing from the concentration 
of a superior force upon an inferior force 
of your enemy. This advantage is so ob- 
vious in the case of larger vessels carrying 
many guns, as opposed to small vessels car- 
rying few guns, that unless it can be shown 
that the modern large ship cannot be 
handled with efficiency in battle formations 
(as was the case with the 120-gun ship 
during the famous Napoleonic wars), this 
argument alone renders the building of 
large vessels inevitable, if we are success- 
fully to resist the fleets of possible enemies 
composed of such vessels, which are now 
being built. This is, I believe, clearly ex- 
plained in my article, and illustrated by 
diagrams that the veriest landsman can un- 
derstand. I have also shown therein that 
the same principle applies to the strength- 
ening of a fleet, namely, that two large ves- 
sels, costing 20 millions, added to our pres- 
ent fleet will strengthen its fighting capac- 
ity much more than the addition of 20 mil- 
lion dollars worth of smaller vessels, each 
carrying a less number of guns; and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the speed of 
the big-ships must be reduced to that of the 
slowest unit in the fleet—and that such ad- 
ditions do not, therefore, “consign the big 
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ships of yesterday to the scrap heap re- 
gardless of intrinsic value,’ before they are 
worn out in service. 

In other words, I have shown that naval 
power expressed in a certain number of 
large ships is much more economical, both 
as regards original cost and maintenance 
in service, and efficient in 
fighting power (in capacity of hitting with 
projectiles big enough to count) than any 
number of smaller ships carrying the same 


much more 


total number of guns of the same calibre. 

If the above applies to the 20,000-ton 
ships that national defense may now oblige 
us to build (or else spend more money for 
less efficient and more expensive force of 
smaller ships), it follows that still larger 
ships would be advantageous, approxi- 
mately in proportion to the number. of guns 
they carry; and such ships will doubtless 
be built, for, after all, a 20,000-ton battle- 
ship, 500 feet long and 85 feet wide, though 
comparatively a large battleship, is still a 
small vessel alongside many steamers now 
As for the ultimate limit 
of size, that will be governed by two con- 
siderations, first the depth of water in the 


harbors the ship must visit in time of war, 


in daily service. 


and, second, certain considerations regard- 
ing the ship’s battle efficiency, that is, her 
hitting capacity per gun. I regret that I 
am not at liberty to explain this latter 
point, because it “would involve a discus- 
sion of our methods of controlling our 
ships’ battegies,” including to a certain ex- 


tent our methods of attack. I assume, how- 
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ever, that the public may safely trust such 
technical and confidential matters to the re- 
sponsible naval authorities. 

In conclusion, I may say that when we 
“Big Ship shouters” find difficulty in mak- 
ing any partitular person understand the 
inherent tactical advantages involved in 
the big ship carrying many guns, we are 
sometimes obliged to state the extreme 
and impracticable case and resort to plati- 
tudes. Mr. (ad 
absurdum if you like)” 


Benjamin’s “reduction 


of the ten ships 
rolled ‘into one, that is, a ship having a 


broadside of eighty 12-inch guns, furnishes 
an admirable example of the principle of 
concentration; for, neglecting the limita- 
tions due to the depth of water in harbors, 
and that concerning the ship’s hitting ca- 


_pacity per gun (also, of course, the fa- 


miliar domestic illustration about the eggs 
in one basket), it must be apparent that a 
ship of this size (constituting a fleet a few 
hundred feet long) with a broadside of 80 
guns, and the great speed that her displace- 
ment would render possible, could take a 
position near the head of a column of small 
vessels (Connecticuts, say), and overpower 
the leading vessels in succession, no matter 
how long the column might be, while the 
rear vessels, being out of range, would be 
impotent witnesses to the destruction of 
their comrades. If the 80 guns were car- 
ried by four, five or eight ships, the ad- 
vantage in the way of concentration would 
be of the same nature, but simply less in 
degree. 





THE U. S. AMBULANCE CORPS AND FIELD 
HOSPITAL SERVICE 


BY 
FRITZ MORRIS 


N war the ambulance corps is as import- 

ant to success as is the infantry, the ar- 
Its work is 
not spectacular, and the men in it have 
opportunities the 
but they are just as great 
heroes as those 
bloody battles. When hostilities are active, 
the ambulance corps is the hardest worked 
arm of the service and, if efficient, the most 


tillery, or the cavalry. 


few for “mention in 
despatches,” 


who risk their lives in 


valuable. The Japanese recognized this, 
and their marvelous victory over Russia 
was due, in a measure, to the rapidity with 
which they “healed the wounded and cured 
the sick.” In the American Army the medal 
of Congress has been awarded on several 
British 
Victoria Cross is worn by more than one 


occasions to surgeons, while the 


stretcher-bearer, for heroism in action. 
The organization of the ambulance corps 
is an entirely modern thing. In days gone 
by, each regiment had its surgeon, and the 
wounded were either left upon the field un- 
til after the battle, or were removed by 
their comrades as opportunity offefed. To- 
day, all this has been changed. Every regi- 
ment has its ambulance corps and, in time 
of war, these are under the general direc- 
tion of field medical officers ; field hospitals 
are established ; larger hospitals at the mili- 
tary base and convalescent 
homes are opened where the sick and 
wounded may recuperate before rejoining 


their commands. Between the firing lines 


are formed, 


and this chain of hospitals, uninterrupted 


communication must be maintained, and 
this is the principal duty of the ambulance 
corps. 

It will readily be seen how dangerous is 
this duty of picking up the wounded and 
bearing them from the field. The Red 
Cross, which is painted large on each 
wagon, and worn conspicuously on the 
sleeves of the men, is a protection from 
wilful attack—that is to say, when a civ- 
ilized enemy is being fought, for savages 
do not yet know the meaning of the Geneva 
Cross—and that all soldiers are bound in 
hold it But when 
mingling in the thick of a fight, when 
clouds of smoke from the artillery hide 
everything but the general position, the 
combatants cannot distinguish the men on 
their errands of mercy from those bent on 


honor to inviolate. 


destruction, and so it is that many a brave 
ambulance man has been hit by a bullet. It 
is an unpardonable sin, according to mili- 
tary ethics, to fire deliberately upon a hos- 
pital or an ambulance, but the distance at 
which battles are fought to-day, makes it 
often impossible to place one, or the other, 
out of harm’s way. If New York were be- 
ing bombarded from the Palisades, the red 
cross flag on Roosevelt, Mt. Sinai, or the 
Presbyterian Hospital, could not prevent 
them from being hit by shells, although the 
commanders of civilized troops would warn 
their men not to direct their shell at any 
building over which the “red cross flag” 
was visible. As it is an unpardonable sin 
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to fire on the red cross, so it is an equally 
unpardonable sin to hoist that flag over any 
wagon, tent, or building, which is being 
used for any but hospital purposes. 

At the front,.the litter is the most im- 
portant part of the ambulance corps’ equip- 
ment. 
adapted to some special emergency. 


These litters have many forms, each 
The 
hand litter is that most commonly used, but 
the travois is often seen, especially in rough 
Then litters, 
wheel and hand litters, horse and mule lit- 
ters, each designed for a specific purpose. 
The hand litters are used for carrying 
wounded men short distances, as from the 
firing lines to the emergency dressing sta- 
tions, or to the ambulances, into which the 
patient and litter are loaded for transfer 
to the field hospital. They are also used for 
longer distances. when the country is too 
rough, or broken by walls, ditches, fences, 
of 
Four men 
handle each litter ordinarily, but under 


country. there are wheel 


or forests, to permit of the passage 


wheeled litters or ambulances. 


stress, two men can manage it. 

The ordinary hand litter consists of a 
canvas bed, 6 feet long by 22 inches wide, 
fastened between two poles, seven feet, six 
inches long. There are two movable joint- 
ed braces which hold the poles rigidly apart 
and on the underside of each pole, two stir- 


rup shaped iron legs, upon which the litter 


rests. Slings, and cross straps, support the 
canvas and are used for binding it together 
when the litter is closed and rolled up. 


LOADING PATIENT ON LITTER 
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A travois is drawn by a horse and its 
great advantage is that it may be impro- 
vised anywhere that trees are to be found. 
In its essential form it consists of two poles 
about 16 feet long, and two inches in di- 
Between the 
thicker end a horse is harnessed and the 
thinner ends trail on the ground, one being 


ameter at the smaller end. 


eight or ten inches longer than the other. 
The poles are connected by two cross bars, 
one about six feet from the forward end, 
and the other about six feet further back, 
lashed securely in interlocking notches. Be- 
tween these cross bars the litter is slung, or 
blankets are placed upon ropes, or lariats 
The object in having 
one of the poles a little shorter than the 
other is that when the travois passes over 
an obstacle the jolt is received successively 
by each pole and thus distributed. When- 
ever possible the bearers are ready to lift 


lashed to the poles. 


the rear ends of the poles when passing 
over obstacles, fording streams, or going 
up hills. The travois is not usually a part 
of the regular equipment of an ambulance 
corps, but it is invaluable in rough country 
and has the great merit of being quickly im- 
provised. 

A comparatively new invention, for 
which Frederick Remington, the artist, is 
responsible, is the combination wheel and 
This consists of an ordinary 


hand litter atached to a framework mount- 


hand litter. 


ed on a single wheel, with strong springs 
travel as 
It is so arranged that 


that make the wounded man’s 
bearable as possible. 
the litte® may be folded up and carried by 
the its wheel 


may be folded and carried by another. Its 


one man, while frame and 
advantages over the simple hand litter is 
that two men can handle it with greater 
ease and rapidity than four men can han- 
Litters are often mounted 

For this 
t long are 


bound to the stirrup-legs of the litter, par- 


die the other. 
on the backs of horses or mules. 
purpose two poles about 4% 


allel with its length; litter and poies are 
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LITTER. 


FREDERICK REMINGTON’S WHEEL 


then lifted to the back of the mule and se- 
cured by passing an aparejo cinch over the 
poles and around the belly of the animal, 
care being taken to fasten the cinch so 
tightly that the litter cannot slip. 

A soldier falling seriously wounded on 
the skirmish line receives his first aid from 
a medical officer or hospital corps man of 
the regimental detachment, who stops the 
hemorrhage if serious, applies the contents 
of a first aid packet, and perhaps a diagno- 
sis tag, and then removes him, if possible, 
to the nearest point where there is some 
shelter from fire. To do this, however, 
members of the regiment detachment must 
not lose touch with their regiment. The 
wounded man is then reached by a litter 
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squad from the dressing station detach- 
ment of the ambulance company who ap- 
ply splints if necessary, a diagnosis tag if 
he has not one already, and then carry him 
on the litter to the dressing station. Diag- 
nosis tags are linen strips 5 inches by 244 
inches, with wire attached to tie them to the 
patient. The body of the tag, having a 
space for treatment and diagnosis, is white, 
with a red border on one edge and a blue 
one on the opposite side. If a wounded 
man be able to walk, both colored borders 
are torn off ; if he must be carried, only the 
blue border is left; if he is not able to stand 
moving, the blue border is torn off, leaving 
the red; if the case be urgent, one of the 
urgent tags is also attached. The purpose 
of the tag is to show at a glance what has 
been done, and what is necessary to be done 
so as to avoid undue handling and _ inter- 
ference. 

At the dressing station, after a glance at 
his condition to see that his wound is al- 
ready properly dressed, he is forwarded to 
the ambulance station, and at either of these 
two last stations, he receives whatever ad: 
ditional assistance he may need. He is then 
loaded in the ambulance, all this time on 
the same litter, and carried to the field hos- 
pital, the rear limit of the service of the 
front. 

At the field hospital he receives such at- 
tention as he may require, and as soon as 
opportunity offers is turned over to the 
service of the rear, by which he is trans- 
ported by ambulance train, railroad or 
boat, to the base hospital. If the journey 
be long he is fed, and his wants attended to 
when necessary at rest stations, or he may 
rest a day, or two, in a stationary hospital 
on the lines of communication. Finally, 
reaching a base hospital he remains there 
until convalescent, when he goes into a con- 
valescent camp from which, w en well, he 
is sent back to the front. Shoftild it appear, 
however, that it will be a long time before 
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he can return to duty, or that he is perma- 
nently disabled, he is put on a hospital 
transport and sent to a general hosp‘tal. 
Ambulances are generally drawn by 
horses, but motor cars are being tried and 
it is likely they will soon take the place of 
those drawn by‘hofses. The motor ambu- 
lance is in the @xperimental stage and it is 
yet too eafly-to say anything definite as to 
its value.. Provided no accident happens to 
it, such as the motor giving out, machinery 
breaking, or tires being punctured, it should 
be vastly superior to the horse-drawn am- 
bulance, because much greater speed can 
the much 
At the manceuvres at Mt. Gret- 
na, last year, the White Ambulance was 


driven to that place from Washington in 


be attained and running is 


smoother. 


record time, carrying eight passengers and 
1,000 pounds of hospital equipment. Indeed, 
the zeal of the driver to make speed brought 
him into conflict with the local authorities 
and a personal visit of General Grant was 
necessary to convince the 


latter that na- 
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tional military necessity took precedence 
The service 
of this ambulance at Mt. Gretna proved so 


over local police regulations. 


satisfactory that the War Department has 
ordered another to be mounted on a 30 
H. P. Chassis, for use at West Point. 

A field hospital has a capacity of 108 
beds and is designed to be used only dur- 
ing active operations, and as it should al- 
ways be ready for a rapid change, sufficient 
means of transportation should be at hand 
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to make the evacuation efficient. The medi- 
cines, antiseptics, dressings, hospital stores, 
éetc., are packed in strong iron-bound boxes, 
made so that they can be easily handled 
and packed in the wagons when necessary. 
These boxes are divided into compartments 
to hold the tin containers, etc., in them. 
The boxes are consecutively numbered, and 
marked with the 


contents, as medicines, 


hospital stores, etc.; a complete list of con- 


tents of each box is furnished and by refer- 
ring to it any article is readily obtained. 
The personnel of a field hospital should 
be sixty-two, divided as follows: Five medi- 
cal officers and fifty-seven enlisted men of 
the hospital corps. 


Of the medical officers, 
one, the senior, is the commanding officer. 
one is executive officer, quartermaster anl 
commissary, and three are ward surgeons. 
The enlisted men are assigned by the com- 
manding officer of the hospital to the vari- 
ous duties required; non-commissioned of- 
ficers in charge of general supervision of 
hospital, care of hospital property and rec- 
ords, transportation, quartermaster’s sup- 
plies, cooking, mess and commissary sup- 
plies, dispensary, operating equipment, 


wardmasters, and the privates as ward at- 
tendants, cooks, assistant, 
drivers, artificers, orderlies and supernu- 
meraries. 

Eight four-horse wagons are required for 
transportation and each wagon, when load- 
ed contains about 2,400 pounds. 


dispensary 


Twenty- 
three hospital tents complete and five tents. 
for officers are required for the outfit. 
Eighteen tent units of bedding and cloth- 
ing are needed to fit out the ward tents; 
each tent unit consists of nine bedsacks, 
nine grey blankets, six rubber blankets, nine 
pillow sacks, one folding stool. six con- 
valescent suits (pajamas), six bath, and six 
hand towels. Each unit is sufficient for 
equipping one hospital tent for six patients, 
or in an emergency for nine patients. 

The field hospitals should be located’ 
about three miles in the rear of the army 
and, if possible, on a road, and near to a 
railroad, or river, so that transfers may be 
made quickly, both in receiving from the 
line of battle and in forwarding to the base 
hospital. It is essentially, and absolutely, 
necessary that plenty of good water be near 
at hand. 
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A field hospital can be struck, packed and 
ready to move, in less than half an hour, 
and it takes no longer to relocate it and 
get it in running order. This ambulance 
service is a branch that calls for men of 
higher intelligence than those in the ranks 
of other arms. Each man in it must un- 
derstand the main principles of nursing and 
surgery. Each carries about him a first 
aid to the injured packet and is ready to 
staunch a flow of blood, or bind up a cut, 
at a moment’s notice. 


In time of peace, 


REGIMENTAL 


drills are constant and the officers, who are 
necessarily surgeons, give the men thor- 
ough schooling in the elements of their pro- 
fession. Besides all this, the men have 
much to do with regulating the hygiene of 
the troops, a very important matter, for 
soldiers who are not healthy and strong 
cannot endure the hardships of a campaign. 
It is to the perfection of this matter of 
hygiene that the Japanese owe their victory 
over Russia, and it was the one conspicu- 
ously weak spot in our war with Spain. 


HOSPITAL. 





THE NEW FIELD ARTILLERY GUN 


Its Uses and Capabilities 


BY 
JOHN F. O'RYAN 


Ist Lieut. 2nd Battery Field Artillery, N. G. N. Y., Commanding !st Battery F. A., N. G. N. Y. 


HE field artillery of our service, 
both regular and militia, are now 
armed with a field piece which ar- 

tillery officers believe to be the most efficient 
gun of its type in the world. Descrip- 
tions are generally most effective when 
made comparatively. Therefore for a prop- 
er appreciation of the merits and capabili- 
ities of the new field piece it will be neces- 
sary to first describe the gun which it dis- 
placed. The old gun was a built up breech 
- loading steel rifle, cal. 3.2”, weight 831 
pounds, muzzle velocity 1,685 feet per sec- 
ond, and its effective shrapnel range about 
5,000 yards. It was provided with a tan- 
gent sight and Scott telescopic sight. The 
piece itself was hung to the carriage on 
trunnions and secured by steel cap squares. 
The portion of the gun in rear of the trun- 
nions was about 30 pounds heavier than the 
portion forward of the trunnions. This 
excess of weight was called the “prepon- 
derance.” The gun had no movement in 
azimuth on the carriage; that is to say, the 
gun could not be traversed. When any 
change of direction was required to be 
made, no matter how slight, it was neces- 
sary for a cannoneer to move the trail in 
the direction opposite to which it was de- 
sired to move the muzzle. This manifestly 
was a crude method, yet it was one in use 
in practically all the armies of the world 
until within the last year or two, and is still 


in use to a yreat extent. The gun was ele- 


vated and depressed by means of an elevat- 
It was also 
provided with brakes which retarded to 
some extent the recoil when the gun was 
fired. 


ing device operated by a lever. 


Nevertheless, when the gun was 
ready to be fired, it was necessary for the 
gun detachment to stand clear of the car- 
riage, the piece being fired by means of a 
lanyard. When firing with projectiles the 
carriage would jump about one foot from 
the ground and to the rear for a distance 
of about six feet, depending to a great ex- 
tent upon the range. It was therefore 
necessary, after each shot, for the gun de- 
tachment to spring to the wheels and the 
trial hand spike and run the gun carriage 
forward to its original position before load- 
ing for the next shot. The gun used both 
shell and shrapnel. The ammunition was 
loose, that is, the propelling charge of pow- 
der was contained in a bag and was placed 
in the powder chamber after the projectile 
was rammed home. The powder charge 
weighed 15 ounces smokeless powder. Case 
shot could also be used but had become 
somewhat obsolete. The projectiles used 
weighed about 13 pounds 10 ounces. The 
rapidity of fire of the gun was about four 
shots per minute but I doubt-whether ef- 
fective aiming could be done with an in- 
This would 


make the rapidity of aimed fire three shots 
per minute. 


terval of less than 20 seconds. 


There was no protection of 
any kind afforded the gun detachment by 
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the carriage. The ammunition was carried 
in part in the limber chest of the piece and 
in part in the caisson. 

The new gun is officially called the “3 
Field Rifle” but is generally known as the 
“3” rapid fire gun.” Like the old gun it is 
also a built up steel rifle but has a some- 
what smaller caliber, this being 3” flat. But 


although its caliber is smaller the projec- 


” 


tiles are slightly heavier than those used in 
In consequence the ballistic 

greater. The 
weigh 15 pounds and are made up in the 


the old gun. 


co-efficient is projectiles 
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The 


first great improvement therefore is in the 


form of cartridges with a brass shell. 


use of fixed ammunition, which not only 
of 
handling but reduces to a minimum the 


provides a more convenient method 
[ therefore mention 
In loading the old piece 


the projectile was inserted in the chamber 


dangers of loading. 
this point first. 


and driven forward into the bore with a 
short rammer staff. The propelling charge, 
consisting of 15 ounces of smokeless pow- 
der contained in a bag, was then placed be- 
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hind the projectile, and the breech block 
closed, the primer inserted, and the lan- 
After the shot 
was fired the gunner opened the breech-block 
and with a handful of damp waste quickly 
cleaned out the powder chamber. It was 
his duty to observe carefully that no burn- 


yard hooked to the primer. 


ing fragments of the bag which had con- 
tained the powder charge remained in the 
chamber or in the screw thread of the lock- 
ing device of the breech-block. It sometimes 
happened that in spite of the care of the 
gunner the second projectile would be in- 
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serted, rammed to its position, and: another 
propelling charge placed in the chamber 
while some fragment of the burning bag 


remained hidden in the screw thread. In 


such instances the spark was conveyed to 


the new powder charge and before the gun- 
ner could close and lock the breech-block 
the propelling charge was ignited and the 
breech-block blown back, killing or maim- 
ing the gunner and one or more men of the 
gun detachment. 
number of such 


There are on record a 


unfortunate accidents 
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With the new ammunition there is no bag 
to remain smouldering in the chamber. The 
powder is securely protected by the metal 
cartridge case. The cartridges resemble 
large rifle cartridges. 

The second great feature of the weapon 
is that the gun, instead of being fixed to the 
carriage, is set on a cradle. The gun and 
cradle can not only be elevated and de- 
pressed but can be moved in azimuth. This 
is one of the most important features, for 
the reason that the gunner with his eye at 
the sight may follow a moving target by 
means of the elevating lever and the trav- 
ersing lever. With the old gun elevation 
could be given by means of a lever, but 
lateral movement—movement in azimuth— 
could only be given by shifting the trail to 
the right or left as the case required. This 
crude method of shifting the fire laterally, 
practically precluded accurate fire at a tar- 
get moving across the firing zone. Re- 
course was therefore had to the method of 


' aiming at a predicted contact point, suffi- 
ciently in advance of the moving object to 
provide time for the detachment to load, 
aim and fire the piece so that the projectile 
and the object would arrive at the predict- 


ed point at the same time. When it is re- 
membered that in using this method, no 
aid was had from azimuth instruments or 
depression or horizontal base system of 
position finders, the difficulties of accurate 
fire at a moving target may well be appre- 
ciated. It must also be kept in mind that 
the gun detachment after loading in each 
instance were compelled to jump clear of 
the carriage on account of the recoil. The 
gunner was also required to remove the 
sight each time before firing, in order to 
prevent damage from the shock of recoil. 
With the new piece this is all changed. 
The movement in azimuth of the new gun 
is 8°. That is to say, after the carriage 
is given the approximate direction, the 
gunner may by means of the traversing 
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lever give the gun 4° of lateral movement 
on each. side of the normal front without 
any change of the position of the carriage. 
Thus he may keep on the moving target for 
a considerable distance at normal battle 
ranges. The piece is fired by a firing lever 
operated by a cannoneer who fires at com- 
mand of the gunner. Thus in direct fire the 
gunner has to concern himself with nothing 
but receiving and applying the firing data 
furnished him and sighting and holding on 
the target. 

The new piece recoils on the carriage, 
thus permitting the carriage to remain 
rigid. This is accomplished by means of a 
recoil cylinder. This type of carriage is 
called the “long recoil carriage.” The cra- 
die upon which the gun is mounted forms 
a housing for the recoil mechanism. The 
gun upon being fired recoils a distance of 
45 inches, that is almost four feet, on the 
carriage. The recoil cylinder is filled with 
oil. When the gun recoils it carries with 
it the cylinder, and compresses at the same 
time powerful counter-recoil springs. A 
piston rod attached to a non-recoiling part 
of the carriage, enters the cylinder, but re- 
mains rigid when the piece is fired, so that 
as the cylinder moves to the rear the oil in 
it must pass from one side of the piston to 
the other. The energy of recoil is neutral- 
ized by the resistance which the oil offers 
to being forced through small openings 
past the piston and by the counter-recoil 
springs. The energy stored up by the 
springs returns the gun to the firing posi- 
tion. The mechanism is so constructed and 
regulated that after the first shot when the 
spade at the end of the trail has taken a 
firm hold in the ground, the carriage stands 
rigid during firing and the gunner sits on 
a seat on the left side of the gun and may 
keep the panorama telescopic sight in its 
position and his eye to the sight while the 
piece is actually fired. It recoils back and 
springs forward without any shock to him 
or to the instruments. In this manner and 
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with a trained gun detachment a fire of 
twenty shots per minute may -be main- 
tained. 

The next important feature is the protec- 
tion afforded the detachment by the car- 
riage. Steel shields are provided. They 
are in three parts, the top ‘section, and the 
lower section called the “apron,” are hinged 
to the middle section so they may be 
hooked down and up respectively when the 
carriage is in travel. These shields are of 
hardened steel, .2 inch thick, and each sec- 
tion has been actually fired at with a Krag 
rifle with full service charge steel jacketed 
bullet at a range of 100 yards. All the 
shields bear the bullet indentations, but a 
crack or serious deformity will reject the 
plate. In the firing position the caisson 
body is alongside the piece and separated 
therefrom by an interval of one foot. It is 
also provided with shields. The cannoneers 
who serve the piece are therefore secure 
from rifle fire except enfilade fire or reverse 
fire. 

A better form of protection, however, 
than that furnished by the shields is the 
system of indirect fire provided for by the 
new regulations. By this system the bat- 
tery may be placed in a position out of 
view and out of fire of the enemy, as for in- 
stance, behind a hill or other natural pro- 


tection, and yet deliver over such hill or 
other form of natural protection an accu- 
rate fire against the enemy and this al- 
though the gunners cannot see the targets 
at which they are firing. 
of great value in protecting a battery from 
shell and shrapnel fire in the earlier stages 


This system is 


of an engagement. It takes so long a time 
to properly train, instruct and drill the 
personnel of a field battery and bring them 
to a proper state of efficiency that the loss 
of any of such trained men is one not read- 
ily made up. This is especially true in our 
country where we have no artillery reserve 
from which to draw and where the field 
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batteries in the entire country both in the 
army and in the National Guard are in 
numbers insignificant. 

While not divulging any of the confiden- 
tial data or information furnished by the 
War Department, there can be no objection 
to outlining here in a general way the 
means by which an accurate indirect fire is 
obtained. When the battery takes a posi- 
tion behind a natural barrier the battery 
commander moves off to one flank of the 
battery a known distance to a point where 
he may observe the enemy and also the bat- 
tery. Among other things the battery com- 
mander is provided with an _ instrument 
called the “Battery Comimander’s Tele- 
This is used either by the battery 
commander or by the reconnaissance officer 
for obtaining the firing data. This officer 
with the aid of this instrument and the 
“Weldon Range Finder” obtains the range 
from the directing gun to the objective. He 
designates a vertical object in rear of the 
battery front as an aiming point. This ob- 
ject is preferably a well defined vertical ob- 
ject at a distance of * yards, say 1,000 
yards, such for instance as an obelisk, a 
church spire, side of a tall building, a pop- 
lar tree, etc. The officer measures the angle 
formed by two straight lines, one drawn 
from the sight of the directing gun to the 
target, and the other from the sight of the 
directing gun to the aiming point. He can 
readily do this with his own instrument and 
then correct the data for the position of the 
directing gun, from which position it will 
be remembered, the target cannot be seen. 
The gunner, hawever, having been given 
the angle in question, sets it off on his pan- 
orama sight and then gives his gun such 
direction that the vertical cross fire of his 
sight will cover the aiming point. When 
this is done the muzzle will be pointing at 
the target. This angle we call the deflec- 
tion. To make this clearer and to distin- 
guish the meaning of the term from that 
understood by riflemen, we might use the 


scope.” 
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terin azimuth, and call this angle the azi- 
muth. The use of such term, however, 
would not be strictly proper, for this rea- 
son: In the coast artillery there is a per- 
manent position finding station, where the 
range officers may properly and at leisure 
orient Lis instruments. There is a fixed 
and known datum point for that purpose. 
When the true meridian has been found, 
the zero point and the 180 degree point of 
the circumference fall on that true meri- 
dian, the 180 degree point north of the zero 


point. The position of any object on the 
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horizontal plane may then be measured 
with respect to the true meridian by turning 
the telescope upon that object and noting 
the angle. In such case this angle is prop- 
erly called the azimuth of the object for the 
reason that the base line from which the 
measurement is taken is a true meridian. 
In the field artillery, however, our instru- 
ments are carried on a springless carriage. 
Our position finding station is a migratory 
one. We have no fixed and known datum 
point. It would not be practicable to carry 
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with us under such conditions compasses 
sufficiently accurate to locate a true meri- 


Too much time would be consumed 
Hence a de- 


dian. 
in locating a true meridian. 
vice was resorted to of adopting what I 
have always called an assumed meridian. 
And this assumed meridian is the line 
drawn from the sight of the directing gun 
to the objective. No matter what positions 
the directing gun and the target may bear 
one to the other, we assume for the pur- 
pose of computing firing data, that the line 
in question is a meridian and the directions 
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of other objectives are measured there- 
from with the sight of the directing gun as 
a vertex of such angles. When the data has 
been obtained for the first gun the interval 
between guns being uniform and known, 
the azimuth or as it is called deflection, dif- 
ference may readily be given. While the 
gunner is setting off the deflection ordered, 
the cannoneer known as No. 1, is giving 
the gun the proper elevation. On his side 
of the piece there is a quadrant with proper 
levels. The reconnaissance officer measures. 
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the height of the target above or below the 


horizontal plane. This is called the angle 
of site. No. 1 cannoneer sets off this angle 
of site on the quadrant and then sets off 
the designated range and levels the quad- 
rant by means of the elevating lever. Thus 
when the piece is fired, if the firing data be 
correct, the projectile should strike the tar- 
get, because the gunner by means of the 
panorama sight has given the piece the 
proper direction and the No. I cannoneer 
by means of the quadrant has given the 
piece the proper The battery 
commander by changing the deflection dif- 
ference may distribute or converge the fire 
of the battery, or by maintaining the deflec- 
tion difference and changing the deflection 
he may shift the fire laterally. 
may by 


elevation 


Again, he 
progressively or retrogressively 
changing the range, sweep the foreground. 
When the battery has been prepared for ac- 
tion the gunners know by the first com- 
mand given whether their fire is to be in- 
direct fire or direct fire, for the first com- 
mand always is “Target, that troop of cav- 
alry,” or that anything, or “Aiming point, 
that obelisk,” or anything else. If the word 
“Target” is used the gunner knows that it 
is a case of direct fire, but if the words 
“Aiming point” are used the gunner knows 
it is a case of indirect fire. This in brief, is 
a description of our gun, and its use. 

In conclusion I have made a comparison 
of the fire efficiency of this battery with 
that of a full regiment of infantry of 1,000 
men in order to illustrate the potential de- 
structiveness of the modern field battery al- 
though its personnel approximates but 100 
and odd men. The limber of the new gun 
carries 36 rounds of ammunition, and in the 
caisson 36 rounds in the limber chest, and 
70 rounds in the main chest. The ammuni- 
tion provided includes a cast iron shell, the 
high explosive shell and shrapnel. Four 
rounds of ammunition for emergency use 


are carried under the seats of each gun 
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carriage, and the battery is provided with 
I2 caissons, that is three for each gun. 
Hence the battery takes with it without re- 
lying on any ammunition train, a total of 
1,432 rounds of ammunition, or 358 rounds 
per gun. 

Let us assume that the battery in action 
against a mob maintains a fire for but three 
minutes. Shrapnel would be used. During 
this short space of time each gun firing at 
the rate of 20 shots per minute, there 
would be discharged at the mob 60 projec- 
tiles, or the entire battery of four guns 
would have discharged 240 projectiles. In 
mob firing under ordinary conditions we 
would cut our shrapnel to zero or nearly so. 
The mean fragmentation of the shrapnel 
including the balls and separators, is 300 
pieces, that is to say each shrapnel in burst- 
ing a short distance from the muzzle breaks 
up into 300 projectiles. Therefore in the 
short space of three minutes this battery 
would have propelled at the mob 72,000 
cruelly destructive and effective missiles. I 
make no mention here of the fire efficiency 
of the battery under battle conditions. A 
regiment of infantry of 1,000 men, with 
their belts filled ammunition, 
would have 50,000 rounds of ammunition, 
assuming that each belt holds 50 cartridges. 


It would be impossible for the 1,000 men 


web with 


of the infantry regiment under any practi- 


cal circumstances or dis- 
charge that amount of ammunition against 


a mob in the same space of time or any- 


conditions, to 


thing like the same space of time. In street 
fighting it would be difficult to imagine a 
tactical situation where more than a battal- 
ion of infantry could maintain simultaneous 
fire at the same objective. 
not be sufficient front. 


There would 
But the compact 
battery with its four guns presents a com- 
paratively small front. But even if we as- 
sume that the regiment could do the im- 
possible and expend its 50,000 rounds of 
aimed fire at a mob in three minutes, the 


balance is nevertheless in favor of the bat- 
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tery with its 72,000 projectiles in the same 
space of time. But in such event an infan- 
try regiment in the absence of an ammuni- 
tion reserve would be without ammunition. 
The battery on the contrary, after having 
discharged its 72,000 missiles in the short 
space of three minutes, would still have 
with it without recourse to any reserve, I,- 
192 projectiles, which if we assume to be 
shrapnel, would provide the battery with 
357,000 missiles still on hand. If the bat- 
tery were to continue the fire until this was 
expended it would be necessary for the in- 
fantry regiment in order to equal it, to 
have the belts of the entire regiment re- 
filled more than seven times. The efficien- 
cy of this battery is not yet appreciated un- 
less the moral effect of its fire is consid- 
ered. A most important fact to be remem- 
bered in connection with military service is 
the psychological aspect of fighting, partic- 
ularly of mob fighting. The moral effect 


of artillery in support of friendly forces 
and .in opposition to an enemy is so well | 
known as to hardly need mention, but with 
respect to unorganized mobs the import- 
ance of the moral effect of the artillery arm 


cannot be over-estimated. In every place 


where the artillery has served against a 
mob, whether in the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania or in Brooklyn or elsewhere, 
the very appearance of a field battery on 
the scene has had the most salutary effect 
in restoring order. No mob will stand for 
three minutes against shrapnel fire. It is 
demoralizing to soldiers unless under the 
best of discipline. One battery of six of 
these guns is more effective than were the 
entire 180 guns on the Union side at Get- 
tysburg. 

The importance therefore of the field bat- 
tery cannot be estimated by considering 
only the number of men constituting the 
personnel of the battery. The field bat- 
tery is of the greatest value to the military 
commander in an engagement or when he 
has on his hands a serious riot to suppress. 
In producing a moral effect in order to 
save bloodshed it is of inestimable value to 
him, and if it should unfortunately be nec- 
essary for the. commander to destroy the 
forces of anarchy and disorder he knows 
that he possesses in the single unit of the 
new field battery more hell and destruction 
than can be delivered through any other 
agency. 
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BY 
DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


HE World’s War Works is a title 
that can fittingly be given the 
industry founded by Krupp, the 

German metal worker, nearly a 
that time guns 
ammunition made at Essen or some other 
site of the great works, have been utilized 
in nearly every war in which the nations of 
the Old World have engaged. In the fort- 
resses of Europe are mounted thousands of 
Krupp guns. The fleets of the Powers are 
armed principally with Krupp ordnance ex- 
cept the British navy, while the many of 
their battleships and cruisers are protected 
by Krupp armor plate. 

A remarkable illustration of the exten- 
sive equipment which the Krupp cities have 
furnished the nations of the world was 
given during the war between Russia and 
Japan where ships armored with Krupp 
steel engaged each other, with guns cast in 
the same shops and using projectiles bear- 
ing the stamp of the same maker. Indeed 
it is doubtful if either country could have 
declared war had they not prepared for it 
with the aid of the Teutonic war works. 

Yes, the Krupp can well be called a War 
Works. Not only is it the greatest creator 
of ordnance and ammunition but from its 
shipyards has come a navy ranging from 
battleship to torpedo boat. It requires a 
group of cities and towns to shelter its 
workmen and as sites for its mills and 
shops. Some of these communities are peo- 
pled exclusively by its employes and their 
families, yet are among the larger cities of 
Germany. 


cen- 


tury ago. Since and 


Since Friedrich Krupp founded the 


works which bear his name, in 1810, erect- 
ing the first smelting furnace for the manu- 
facture of cast steel a year later, the enter- 
prise has expanded until it represents today 
four steel and iron works, one of the largest 


shipyards in Germany, three groups of 
coal mines and sixteen blast furnaces, tak- 
ing the product from no less than 667 ore 
workings in Germany, in addition to a 
large tonnage annually secured from the 
workings in northern Spain. All told, no 
less than 150,000 persons depend upon the 
several industries for support. Of these, 
40,000 ‘are skilled and unskilled workmen, 
and about 4,000 are employed in various 
clerical capacities. The Essen plant is by 
far the largest, requiring about 25,000 
hands. At present 3,000 are employed at 
the Gruson division, about 4,500 in the 
shipyards, while the coal and iron mines re- 
quire a force of 6,000, and the blast fur- 
naces and other works about 5,500. As 
stated the army of employes with their 
families constitute important communities 
themselves. those employed at Essen resid- 
ing in eight suburban colonies. Another 
community is peopled entirely by miners, 
while the shipyard workers also form a 
separate town in themselves. 

The Essen works have been so promi- 
nently identified with the progress made in 
the construction of ordnance, ammunition 
and armor plate that it is interesting to 
outline their history briefly. To-day sev- 
eral of the shops which were built at Essen 
in 1818 are still standing and are being 
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utilized for various purposes. The first 
cast steel was converted into a cannon at 
this plant when the three-pounder gun was 
finished under the supervision of Alfred 
Krupp in 1847. The use of cast steel in 
small-arm barrels was first tried here with 
success in 1843. With 1853 came the man- 
ufacture of weldless steel tires, which at- 
tracted so much attention from engineers. 
The first 12-pound cannon was finished in 
1854 at Essen, while in 1862 began the cast- 
ing of Bessemer steel in Germany. To-day 
the Essen works have the facilities for man- 
ufacturing ordnance of every type, rang- 
ing from the one-pounder rapid-fire gun 
used in the fighting-top of the warship to 
the sea-coast defense gun,and the main bat- 
tery of the first-class battleship. The coast- 
defense turrets are finished at the Gruson 
works, but armor plate of every type for 
naval use is completed at Essen, as well as 
hardened steel castings for war vessel pro- 
tection. As an indication of the capacity 
‘of the Essen plant alone, it may be stated 
that up to the present time, it has completed 
about 45,000 guns for naval and coast de- 
fense, in ordnance for siege and fortress 
purposes, and in batteries of field 
mountain artillery including the necessary 


and 


gun carriages and other accessories. Here 
are also manufactured shells for piercing 


heavy plate as well as ordinary steel pro- 
jectiles, mining shells, shrapnel, and even 
a large quantity of cast-iron shells and cast 
shot are turned out yearly, in addition to 
fuses and ammunition. 
may be termed supplementary to that at 
Essen in the production of war material. 


The Gruson plant 


The celebrated Gruson turret takes its 
name from the founder of these works, 
which are located at Buckau. The turrets 
are composed of chilled cast iron, and are 
utilized principally for the protection of 
coast-defense guns. Another form of tur- 
ret manufactured at Gruson is provided 
with a steel top and a glacis armor of chill- 
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Armor for the 
protection of observation stations is an- 
other product. The Buckau division is 
equipped with machinery for manufactur- 
ing small cannon, as well as carriages and 
ammunition for them. 

With the Annen works, it may be said 
to supplement those at Essen. As may be 
imagined, castings of iron and steel mtade 
at Essen form the base of most of the ma- 
terial which comes from the Gruson works. 
Chilled iron is used in crushing rolls, break- 
er jaws, and other apparatus requiring spe- 
cial hardness of metal. Here are also pro- 
duced forgings in steel and homogeneous 
iron, steel castings for marine work, as well 
as plates and electrical machinery, material 
for railways, hoisting cranes, rolling mills 
for various metals, hydraulic presses and 
mining machinery of all knds, as well as 
complete plants for the manufacture of 
gunpowder and other explosives and oil 
mills. Thus it will be seen that the Buckau 
section of the industry is one of its most 
important. 


ed cast iron or cast steel. 


, 


While the Essen works may be called the 
pioneer of the group of Krupp industries, 
it is interesting to note that they have kept 
pace with the improvements perfected in 
equipment for producing metal in its vari- 
ous forms. The crucible, open-hearth, and 
Bessemer sections are equipped with the 
most modern machinery for these purposes, 
The first-named plant is capable of casting 
single pieces from the greatest number of 
crucibles of any steel works in the world, 
turning out ingots weighing 85 tons and 
over. The furnaces are served with power 
cranes, electricity being principally em- 
ployed as the motive power. 

The machinery for converting the raw 
material into armor and other plate in- 
cludes no less than twenty-two trains of 
rolls, steam hammers, whose “tups” weigh 
from 100 pounds to 55 tons, and two forg- 
ing presses for treating armor plate, rep- 
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resenting a power of 5,000 and 2,000 tons 
respectively. They are operated by the hy- 
draulic system, as well as two bending 
presses, each of 7,000 tons. These presses 
are similar in their principal features to the 
ones in service in Bethlehem and the Car- 
negie works in the United States. For 
transferring the ingots, armor plates. and 
other heavy machinery, electrical overhead 
traveling cranes are principally used, sup- 
ported by the framework of the buildings 
where they are installed and serving all 
parts of it. The larger ones have a lifting 
capacity of 165 tons. The machine tools 
employed form one of the most interesting 
portions of the mechanical installation, as 
might be imagined. The large quantity of 
heavy armor plate which is finished in this 
department necessitates unusually powerful 
drills and lathes. These are operated by 
steam power, also by individual electric mo- 
tors, directly connected or belted to the 
mechanism. 

' The turrets are finished by what may be 
termed a double tool, the cutting parts of 
which are fastened to cylinders traveling or 
a horizontal serrated platform and suspend- 
ed above the material to be treated. The 
turret is bolted to a revolving framework, 
which can be adjusted to the cutting tool as 
desired. Probably the most powerful hori- 
zontal lathes in the world are used at the 
Essen shops in both armor plate and tur- 
ret work. 

The Essen works alone are divided into 
no less than sixty different departments. 
The steam power is furnished by plants 
‘containing 327 boilers developing about 37,- 
000 horse power in all, distributed among 
500 engines ranging from 2 to 3.500 horse 
power each. While steam power is used for 
operating a considerable portion of the ma- 
chinery, the electric motor is gradually be- 
ing substituted for it, and at present about 
The immense horse 
power referred to is required not only for 
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AN ARMOR PLATE. 


ROLLING 


the various machine tools. of which over 
5,000 are in service, but 141 steam ham- 
mers, all of the presses, which comprise no 
less than 63, being worked by hydraulic 
power. The annual fuel consumption of 
these works represents about 765,000 tons 
of coal and 475,000 tons of coke, in addition 
to 7,000 tons of briquettes, or 75 per cent. 
of all the fuel utilized by the group of in- 
dustries. The fire brick and crucibles for 
the Essen works require a special plant 
which produces 2,000 crucibles daily. 

Both Friedrich and his son, Alfred 
Krupp, believed that a successful industry 
should own not only the facilities for pro- 
duction but the sources of raw material 
forming the base, and this is why the coal 
and ore mines in connection with the blast 
furnaces form such a notable adjunct of the 
enterprises under consideration. One of 
the principal coal mines is located practi- 
cally on the site of the Essen works, the 
other two being situated near Bochum. In 
all they comprise seven working pits, of 
which three are at Essen. The former 
have a maxingim depth of 1,700 feet, and 
at present no less than ten veins of coal are 
being worked on two levels, the veins vary- 
ing from 2% to 6 feet in thickness. Most of 
the coal is secured by hand mining, but the 
works are equipped with both overground 
and underground draining machinery, a 
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hydraulic air compressor for operating ven- 
tilators, while a separating and washing 
floor is installed, which has a capacity of 
100 tons hourly. The workings near Bo- 
chum contain thirty veins with a_ total 
thickness of 112 feet. They are much more 
extensive than the pits at Essen, and fur- 
nish most of the total output of the Krupp 
mines, which represent nearly 1,500,000 
tons yearly. They are also provided with 
surface and underground draining machin- 
ery, as well as hydraulic air compressors, 
which have a capacity of 10,000 cubic feet 
hourly, in addition to four ventilators and 
four separation plants, treating 200 tons 
an hour. In connection with the mines are 
sets of coke ovens having a total daily out- 
put of 700 tons. These are of the vertical 
type served from above, but are not pro- 
vided with apparatus for securing by- 
products, such as is installed in most of the 
modern ovens of the United States. The 
various groups of iron-ore deposits pro- 
duce annually about 520,000 tons. They in- 
clude, as stated, 667 different allotments, 
producing hematite and red ore as well as 
manganese. The Krupp interest in the 
Spanish mines is held under the title of 
the Orconera Iron Ore Company, and a 


line of steamships owned by the Krupps is 


devoted to its transportation to Germany. 

The Germania shipyard, or the Kiel plan 
as it is sometimes called, after the name of 
the city near which it is located, is one of 
the oldest in Europe. Originally a specia!- 
ty was made of marine engines and boilers. 
The present works were located at Gaar- 


den, a suburb of Kiel, in 1865, and were 
leased by the Krupps in 1896, later being 
purchased. Friedrich Krupp realized their 
value as an adjunct to his other industries, 
and since they have been under the present 
control they have produced marine archi- 
tecture, not only in battleships, cruisers and 
smaller war vessels, but merchant vessels. 


The plant at present in use has slips for the 


WAR WORKS. 


BENDING AN ARMOR PLATE. 

construction of seven vessels at one time, 
the slips ranging in length from 377 to 640 
feet, with a width of from 85 to 100 feet. 
Three others range from 600 to 836 feet 
each, but as will be noted from the dimen- 
sions, the facilities are such that the largest 
type of battleship yet planned can be built 
in the most capacious of these inclosures. 
They represent the latest idea in construc- 
tion. the lower portion being of concrete 
with side walls of granite, and are closed 
by Four are with 
glass roofs and sides, but are sufficiently 
lofty to allow the use of overhead traveling 


pontoons. inclosed 


cranes operated by electric motors, so that 


CASTING AN ARMOR PLATE. 
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this 
One of the most 
extensive is so arranged that a flotilla of 
four or five torepdo boats of the ordinary 
size can be constructed at once if desired. 

Reference has alrealy been made to the 
importance of this plant in the construc- 
tion Among the notable 
craft completed are four battleships for the 
German navy, including the Worth, of 
10,099 tons, the Zahringen, of 11,800 tons, 


the material can be ‘transferred in 


manner without delay. 


of war vessels. 


and another ship recently placed in com- 
mission of 13,000 tons. A number of the 
principal naval vessels, such as the battle- 
ship Baden, have been rebuilt. Recent ad- 
ditions to the fleet of German cruisers, 
such as the Prinzess Wilhelm, Nymphe, 
and Amazone, in these 


were constructed 


slips. 


One of the most notable pieces of 
work was the Askold, for which the com- 
pany secured the contract from the Russian 
Government in competition with several 

other German firms as well as Italian and 


Russian yards. This cruiser of 6,000 tons 
was not only built for speed, but to carry 
unusually powerful batteries. She pre- 
sented a peculiar appearance from the fact 
that she carried five funnels. After being 
completed she attained a speed of no less 
than 24 knots an hour with her triple 
screws, one knot more than the required 
rate, developing 19,999 horse power. 

sy the provisions of the German naval 
law of 1900, the empire will have a force 
of no less than 38 battleships, 65 cruisers, 
and a flotilla of torepdo-boats and torpedo- 
boat destroyers to represent its sea power 
in 1920. This is one reason why the Ger- 
mania yard was acquired in 1902 by the 
Krupps. While one of the most extensive 
in the world, it is being enlarged to more 
than double its original capacity; and its 
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facilities for building not only warships of 
every type, but merchantmen, are to-day 
probably unequalled on the globe. The old 
yard comprised over 300 acres, and its five 
slips for vessel- building were large enough 
When 
the hull of a vessel is completed. it is 
necessary only to let the water into the sli- 
by removing the pontoon at the sea end, 


to lay down first-class battleships. 


thus avoiding the necessity for launching. 
With the ten slips in operation, a small fleet 
of battleships and cruisers, in addition to 
torpedo-boats, can be constructed at the 
same time, for one of them is especially de- 
signed for the smaller craft, being large 
enough to allow five to be put under way 
at the same time. This yard as stated has 
already turned out some of the most noted 
war craft in the world. With all of its 
new machinery in operation, an army of 
7,000 men is required in spite of the im- 
mense number of labor-saving tools which 
are used. A further idea of its magnitude 
can be gained when it is stated that the 
yard occupies a frontage of over half a 
mile on Kiel harbor. 

Two interesting features in connection 
with the industries described are the prov- 
ing grounds for ordnance at Meppen, laid 
out in connect’on with the Essen works, 
also the Gruson works. It is here that the 
tests have been made which have given the 
Krupp guns such a reputation among mili- 
tary experts, owing to the elaborate and 
costly trials, which have not only included 
ordnance, but projectiles and armor plate. 
Sections of every kind of armor plate man- 
ufactured to fill orders are carried to these 
grourds and attacked ordnance of 
Every piece of artillery is 
also tested at one of the proving grounds 
before being sent away from the works. 


by 
varied calibre. 
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THE NEXT FORWARD STEP—ARTILLERY 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY 


MAJOR WM. R. HAMILTON 
Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


HE recent passage of the Artillery 


Corps Increase bill, carrying with 

it the separation of the Coast and 

Field Artillery, and breaking up of the fixed 

company strength for Coast Artillery is a 

great step forward. When carried out, 

what next should be done to obtain the best 
results of our new corps formation? 

The strength of the Army is at present 
in round numbers with the increase added 
by the artillery bill, about 69,000 officers 
and men. Taking out the Field Artillery, 
the strength of the Coast Artillery proper, 
officers and men is about 20,000 men, or 
exactly two-sevenths of the entire strength 
of the Army. In time of war, the Chief 
Executive’s authority to fill the Army up 
to 100,000, then makes the Coast Artillery 
exactly one-fifth of the total strength. The 
general officers of the Army, exclusive of 
staff and bureau or corps officers, con- 
sist of six major-generals, fifteen briga- 
diers, and at present, of one lieutenant- 
general. Of these twenty-one general offi- 
cers, excluding the lieutenant-general, the 
artillery is represented by one only. To 
be sure another general officer started in 
the artillery, but he has had less service 
with that arm than with the staff, and 
had been in the staff and on staff duty 
for many years when appointed a brigadier. 
A just representation of the artillery corps 
and I mean the Coast Artillery alone 
would be two-sevenths of the total num- 


ber of line generals. This would give six 
generals as our proportion. The Cavalry 
arm of the service, four thousand men 
less than the Coast Artillery, is represented 
by one major-general and four brigadiers, 
while the staff corps, and infantry have 
all the rest. It used to be thought that 
real generals, those with military genius, 
were born,—not created, but in these days 
he is a poor general, who with all the tal- 
ents of a battle-master cannot comprehend 
the scientific limitations and conditions of 
modern arms and their proper methods of 
use, to obtain the best results. Victory is 
more than ever a scientific calculation, in 
exist to a 
greater extent than formerly, and the un- 
known to a less extent. 


which the known quantities 
It is therefore no 
disparagement to officers of other arms of 
service, totally unallied to Coast Artillery, 
when it is stated that the best results, the 
cleanest defences, and the most decided vic- 
tories to be obtained from our splendid for- 
tifications and magnificent armaments are 
to be had only by the master minds that 
their limitations have 
been used to them, drilled with them and 
used them under all conditions. In other 
words, such results will not come from an 
infantry, a cavalry, a commissary or quar- 
termaster standpoint. At West Point all 
cadets go through exactly the same cur- 
riculum of study, the same exercises and 
the same system of work and discipline. 


understand them, 
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“But once graduated, and assigned to an 
arm of service, all the splendid discipline 
of mind gained by their four years of 
hard work, goes out for the benefit of the 
arm they now belong to, and the very 
elements of all other arms, are to a cer- 
tain extent, forgotten. Officers appointed 
from civil life or from the ranks, are even 
in a worse plight, since they have not had 
even the early experience and knowledge 
of other arms. Modern coast artillery is 
a creation of the last decade. It cannot 
well be taught in other schools than that 
of the fortification and armament,—the 
school of actual work and experience. For 
that reason principally, as well as the high 
standards of technical scientific knowledge 
involved, officers of infantry, cavalry and 
staff will never ask to be transferred to 
coast artillery, but on the other hand many 
an officer of the coast arm has asked to 
be transferred to what he considered an 
easier branch, the cavalry or infantry. 

In these utilitarian days, the professional 
“men, business men and scientific and even 
commercial men reach success only by a 
thorough understanding of their business 
from the lowest to the highest point. This 
knowledge is not gained by intuition, nor 
does it appear because the owner is a 
genius, but it does come and appears only 
after much thought, study and hard work, 
—a course of work that has taken years 
and in which the master has handled every 
part of his machine and knows its capa- 
bilities and limitations. It would seem, that 
the only excepton to this rule is with the 
military profession, and that it does not 
require as a general principle, that our gen- 
erals should have a technical knowledge 
of any or every arm, but only a general 
understanding. 

Our generals command departments in 
which are stationed all arms of service, 
and staff corps. On the coast lines, they 
visit and inspect coast fortifications and 


make such recommendations in their an- 
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nual reports, as they nyay fancy from re- 
ports and remarks made by various artil- 
lery commanders under them. But so far 
as understanding the actual conditions, ac- 
tual necessities, the best remedies, etc., un- 
less they are artillery officers of long ex- 
perience,—they are totally wanting in that 
knowledge they themselves would be glad 
It is not expected that 
they shall have the technical knowledge of 
the artillery officers, yet as commanders 
in the field they are expected and they do 
possess to a splendid extent all knowledge 
of cavalry, infantry and field artillery, nec- 
essary to make them brilliant and peerless 
commanders. 

A man who is used to a stationary en- 
gine may be a splendid engineer, but put 
him, after years of service with it, in charge 
of a locomotve drawing a large train of 
cars on a limited time schedule, and how 
many people, were they aware of it, would 
take passage on the train. What company 
officers would be foolish enough to trust 
a limited express to the care of such an 
engineer, splendid as he may be in his 
own line. Yet that is exactly what we do. 
And the best of this is that those very offi- 
cers of the line are often the first to own 
up that they do not know their subject in 
coast artillery. I have seen one officer, a 
splendid veteran whose deeds on the battle- 
field have been the admiration of many young 


to be possessed of. 


soldiers, show a very anxious spirit, on go- 
ing into a modern powder gallery, and on 
the other hand I have witnessed actions of 
other general officers at our fortifications, 
that, as well as the questions they asked, 
plainly showed their ignorance of what 
they were inspecting and should themselves 


have had a thorough knowledge of. And 
if such is the case in time of peace, how 
much worse must it be in time of war, 
when the engineer who drives the machine 
on the sea-coast is ignorant of the poten- 
tialities of his engine. In Russia generals 
are condemned to be executed because they 
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have surrendered fortresses, that no human 
agency in like circumstances, could have 
held. 
would not permit such a state of affairs, 
were the artillery commander to state or 
affirm that he did all that could be done 


But public sentiment in this country 


and he were supported in such statements 
by his officers. 
is it that the man who is in charge of 
many fortifications, as those of an entire 
department, who makes the combinations 
on the chess-board of war, should know 
the actual condition of every fortification, 


How much more necessary 


what it is capable of, what can and what 
armaments and 
said that the forti- 
both infantry and 
garrison, to defend 
it against landing parties, land attacks, etc. 
But then the officer 
brought up with the coast artillery is a 


should be done with its 
garrisons. It may be 
fication has to have 
mounted troops in its 
even trained and 
better man to depend on, to direct move- 
ments of such troops, than the infantry or 
calvalry general. The coast artilleryman has 
had training to a limited extent in infan- 
try and cavalry, while the officers of these 
the range of a 
projectile, or lay the range-finder correctly, 


arms could not calculate 


were they to try. Nor could they under- 
stand why it is necessary that the man who 
has given his time to it, should be a fitter 
person to direct, than they. 

I often have seen inspectors from those 
other arms, inspect the coast artillery and 
go into a patriotic enthusiasm over some 
things they understood but which artillery- 
men would laugh at, while on the other 
hand the really serious defects they were 
unable to comprehend, and in fact, failed 
to see at all. Such men can easily criticize 
the infantry drill or guard duty of the post. 
They can find fault with the administration 
of post affairs, but to save their lives they 


cannot tell when high explosive powder is 
beginning to disintegrate, or detect a fault 
in the firing circuit of a 12-inch mortar, lay 


a plotting board and range-finder correctly 
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and send out proper ranges to guns every 
twenty seconds. 

The last annual report of the Chief of 
Artillery speaks in a happy way of the 
appointment of one artillery officer and his 
being placed in command of an artillery 
department. But how much better for the 
entire corps, would it be if the entire sea- 
coast were placed under command of ar- 
tillery generals. Surely the remainder of 
the army, when divided into brigades and 
properly concentrated as such, will with 
the service schools and the work in the 
Philippines, form a sufficient number of 
commands for all the other generals. It 
is but right that the coast artillery should 
have four of the fifteen brigadiers, one 
each to be placed in charge of the depart- 
ments of the Atlantic, the Gulf and the 
Pacific, and the fourth in charge of the 
Artillery School. The Chief of Artillery 
should have the rank of a major-general. 
even 
greater than those of any other comman- 
der in the Army, except Chief of Staff, 
The artillery in- 
spectors should be the senior colonels of 


His command and duties are now 


and far more important. 
the corps. In such an organization and on 
such lines, would the artillery reach its 
highest development. 
portunities of reaching rank and command 
that now are denied them. And if to these 
changes, existing regulations were abso- 
lutely carried out so to provide that no 
officer should remain at disagreeable posts, 
nor remain on detached service, beyond his 


It would provide op- 


exact detail, in other words, if all officers 
were fairly treated as to posts and staff de- 
tails, the esprit de corps that so many 
older officers seem to deplore as having 
vanished, would return, and the artillery 
corps would soon become a compact, homo- 
geneous, thoroughly disciplined and drilled 
machine, which would make it what it 
should be and what is manifestly its des- 
tiny—the leading scientific corps of the 
Army. 





ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF BREECH- 
LOADING SMALL ARMS 


BY 
COLONEL PHILIP READE 


23d Infantry, U.S. A. 


SHORT description of the improve- 
A ment in firearms invented by John 

H. Hall, of Portland, District of 
Maine. In his specification, Hall said: 
“Chambers for military guns should be all 
the way of the same size as the bore of the 
barrel, excepting where the ball goes, and 
there they should be rather larger, so as 
to admit with ease a ball which will 
completely fill the barrel through which 
it is to be propelled.” 

Twenty-one years after this patent was 
granted, 10,000 breech-loading, flint-lock 
muskets, calibre .512 inch, were a part of 
the armament of the United States troops. 
In 1832 the calibre of the Hall breech- 
loading, flint-lock rifle was changed to 
calibre .535 and the Hall carbine 
percussion lock, with ramrod bayonet, 
was calibre .642 inch. The percussion 
Hall rifle, model 1832, had a calibre of 
.54 inch. No provision for gas check or 
obturation was made in any of the Hall 
breech-loaders ; hence, although a strong 
shooting weapon, there were elements of 
danger about the arm. It used a paper 
cartridge—metallic ammunition not hav- 
ing then been adopted for military arms. 
Perfect fermeture of the joint between the 
breech mechanism and the barrel was 
never successfully accomplished until the 
adoption of expanding cartridges. The 
Hall breech-loader was never a favorite 
with the troops, because dangerous to the 


inch, 


eyes of riflemen; occasionally the thumb 


was blown off. Notwithstanding this 
lack of obturation, the arm served its 
purpose well, and was used by United 
States troops in Indian warfare before 
Jean Dreyse, of Soemmerda, had begun 
the celebrated Prussian needle-gun. 

Foreign military writers have ignored 
Hall’s invention. 

In 1832 Hall’s breech-loading carbine 
and rifle was used with great success in 
the Black Hawk War; also, three years 
later, in the Seminole (Florida) War. In 
1836 the merits of this arm had been so 
attested to that Congress awarded Hall 
$10,000 and specifically provided for his 
employment at Harper’s Ferry Arsenal 
as superintendent of manufacture of the 
arm. He was paid $1 royalty. The cost 
price to the United States of each arm 
was $20. This manufacture was con- 
tinued, until later than 1839, and they 
were used during our war with Mexico 
in 1848. 

“There is no evidence,” so says Charles 
B. Norton, the author of “American 
Breech-Loading Small Arms,” “of the 
adoption of a breech-loading small arm 
by any European nation until many years 
after the above dates, hence the United 
States War Department should have the 
credit of being the first in the field to 
recognize the great value of this improve- 
ment, and also by a continued series of 
experiments to the present day to secure 
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the most practical tests of the relative 


merits of the various arms.” 


Hall’s 
musket, calibre 
ir by John H. 
mouth, Mass. 


flint-lock rifle 
.512 inch, invented in 


Hall, of North Yar- 


This is the earliest breech- 


breech-loading, 


loading small arm of projection adopted 
and exclusively used by an army, al- 
though the Dreyse, German needle gun 
is, by most writers, asserted to have been 
the first breech-loader actually used in 
Ten thousand of the Hall breech- 
United States 
It had a muzzle-loadinug 


wars. 

loaders were issued to 
troops in 1818. 
chamber piece hinged at rear in line of 
barrel, that could be tilted up to allow in- 
A catch 
underneath held the breech piece when 
closed. 


sertion of the paper cartridge. 


No provision for a gas check was 
made in the Hall breech-loader; a joint, 


loose for one thickness of writing paper, 


but binding on two, was considered tight 
enough to prevent the escape of gas, and 
yet loose enough for free manipulation. 
In his patent, recorded Washington, 
D. C., May 21, 1811, John H. Hall’s resi- 
dence is stated as Portland, Maine. His 
associate was William Thornton. Hall 
suggested that 1,000 of his rifles be made 
and tested during the Creek War of 1813, 
and during our second war with England. 
During the year last named, the United 
make the 
metallic parts of his breech-loading rifle 
that corresponding parts would be iden- 
tical and interchangeable. 


States authorized him to so 


This feature 
is of the utmost importance in the facility 
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with which it permits repairs to be made 
in the field. 

United States Patent Office. John H. 
Hall, of Portland, Maine, and William 
Thornton, of Washington, D. C. Im- 
provement in Specifications 
forming part of letters patent dated May 
20, 1811. 


firearms. 


ass 
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In 1816 
rifles, John H. Hall’s patent, were made 


one hundred breech-loading 
and issued to a company of United States 
troops for trial; the official reports were 
favorable to the arms. 

In 1818 Hall successfully introduced 
his system of making the parts of his 
breech-loading carbine identical and in- 
the following 
year a large number of his firearms, both 
percussion and flint-lock, were ordered by 
the United States to be made at the Har- 
per’s Ferry Armory. Ten thousand of 
his rifle muskets, calibre .512 inch, were 
then issued to United States troops. 
Thereafter and until the close of the 
Mexican War, they continued in use by 
some portion of our Army. 

In 1825 two companies of United 
States troops, stationed at Fortress Mon- 


terchangeable. During 
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roe, Va., were armed with Hall's rifles, 
and the official reports now on file in the 
War Department, Washington, D. C., ex- 
press the opinion of the committee of 
the staff of the school at Fortress Monroe 
as to the superiority of the arm over every 
other kind of small arms anywhere in 


Fig 


use. In 1827, 2,000 were made. Hall had 
perfectly applied the system of making 
the parts of his arm interchangeable, and 
used the drop hammer for stamping out 
the parts by one or two blows. 

In 1814 Joshua Shaw, of Bordentown, 
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New Jersey, successfully used his per- 
metallic cap on one hundred 
breech-loading firearms made for the 
United States Army by John H. Hall. 
The John Nicholas Von Dreyse Ger- 


man needle gun is asserted to have been the 


cussion 


first breech-loader used in war. 


Vrinwat Fome ete Bog Figs 


All foreigners ignore the fact that John 
H. Hall, of Yarmouth, Mass., in 1821, 
had his breech-loading rifle successfully 
tested by United States authorities at 
Washington, D. C., and Fortress Monroe, 
Va. 
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The Coming Revolution 


BY 


COLONEL W. HOPE, V. C. 
Printed in The United Service Magazine, London 


OR this revolution I have 
been preparing for a 
quarter of a century, and 
the Russo-Japanese War 
proves that the hour for 
it has struck. 

“The Story of Rus- 

; A sia’s Naval Failure at 
Port Arthur,” in The Times of the 18th and 
20th of April, 1905, shows that not a single 
12-inch shell from either Rusky or Jap 
guns succeeded in penetrating battleship 
armour. 

Then why are these 50-ton guns carried? 
It is to penetrate armour, especially battle- 
ship armour, that they are made, but if they 
can’t do that, they won’t be carried much 
longer. 

Already the British Admiralty is having 
larger battleships designed to carry larger 
guns—once already abandoned. 

But if they increase the diameter of the 
shell, that is of the punch, they also by so 
much increase the resistance of the plate, 
and so the gain in penetration is very small, 
and is immediately met by an increase in 
the thickness of the plate, or by an improve- 
ment in its quality. 

But apparently this has been to a certain 
extent avoided in the guns of the Dread- 
nought, though their synchronised recoil 
must be a terrible, and quite unnecessary, 
shock to both ship and men. 

This is the ridiculous childish game that 
has been going on for some forty years! 


And anything more ridiculous than firing 
a shell of large diameter at an armour-clad 
battleship never entered the mind of any 
man—except, of course, a gun-making, or 
shipbuilding man. 

This much I wrote on the 24th of July of 
last year, to act as an introduction to the 
following paper, which, however, I wrote 
in May, 1901, and took to Messrs. Vickers 
Sons and Maxim. 

I venture to lay down the following five 
axioms governing all war: 

1. The whole art, or science, of war is 
summed up in the one word CONCENTRA- 
TION, whether we are considering fleets or 
armies, ships, men, or guns. 

2. When we apply the word to guns, 
however, it has two distinct meanings, (a) 
guns for the perforation of ships or forti- 
fications, and (b) guns for man-killing; 
and a moment’s consideration shows us 
that these two objects are directly antag- 
onistic, and that any particular design of 
gun, of a given weight, cannot be the best 
of all possible guns—of that weight — for 
both purposes. 

3. For perforation of ships or fortifica- 
tions what is required is, the maximum at- 
tainable concentration of blow per square 
inch of surface struck. 

4. For man-killing what is required is 
the maximum attainable concentration of 
bullets and shell splinters at the moment of 
the bursting of a shell. That is attained by 
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my shrapnel, or canister, shell for rifled 
guns, now in universal use. 

5. It is obvious, therefore, that for the 
maximum attainable man-killing effect from 
a given weight of gun you must have a 
larger calibre than for the maximum attain- 
able perforation of armour; for which, 
however, you must have the maximum at- 
tainable velocity of shot, in order to get the 
maximum attainable concentration of blow 
per square inch of armour plate struck. 

6. Every artillerist, or at least every ar- 
tillerist who is also a practical sailor or sol- 
dier, accustomed to using guns as well as 
to making them, must have felt the truth 
of the above five propositions, even though 
he may never have seen them in a book, or 
have put them into words in his own mind. 
In many matters of daily professional life, 
whether naval, or military, or engineering, 
or chemical, or medical, or surgical, or le- 
gal, a man often feels that some matter of 
general—universal—practice, usage, and 
perhaps dogmatic teaching, is wrong, and 
yet partly from instinctive professional 
habit and prejudice, partly from the fear of 
injuring his professional position, by ex- 
citing the opposition of the heads of his 
profession, partly from dread that the mag- 
nitude of the work and worry involved in 
any attempt at reform would be beyond his 
powers, and partly from not seeing exactly 
how the remedy is to be found, he shirks a 
closer investigation, thinking that, after all, 
he has no special call to be a reformer, and 
that few reformers or inventors can be said 
to enjoy life. 

7. Leaving out all consideration of the 
best kind of man-killing guns and projec- 
tiles, let us confine ourselves to naval and 
fortress guns, and more especially to the 
former. What then is, at the present time, 
the principal work intended to be done by a 
naval gun? The answer to this question 
can only be: to pierce armour with a view 
to placing an enemy’s vessel hors de combat. 
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8. Why, then, are shells used? Because 
the two antagonistic kinds of work, ship- 
killing and man-killing, have never been 
disentangled since the captains of the old 
sailing, wooden ships, with only auxiliary 
steam power (as in the fleet in the Baltic in 
1854 under my relative old Charlie Nap- 
ier), used to say: “For God’s sake keep out 
the shells!” Of course; for shells were de- 
struction to a wooden ship with sails and 
tarred rigging. But if the object is to kill 
an armoured vessel built of steel, not a sin- 
gle armour-piercing shell should be fired, 
for a solid shot would do so much more 
harm to the ship, as instead of bursting it 
would go on, and having entered the ship 
at a certain angle of descent, it would “go 
on” at a much greater angle of descent, 
owing to the serious loss of velocity 
due to the resistance of the armour, 
and in “going on” downwards, the shot 
would either simply go out through 
the other side below the water line, 
or it would have a chance, in its downward 
course, of cutting its way into the boilers, 
machinery, or magazines before going out. 
That would be if the enemy’s vessel were in 
a perfectly vertical and level position. But 
if the vessel were either rolling or pitching 
away from the gun, that is, if the broadside 
facing the gun were raised and the other 
depressed, or the end, whether bow or 
stern, next the gun were raised and the 
other end depressed, the solid shot would 
then be almost certain to dismount one or 
more of the guns, though that is a less im- 
portant result ; while if the vessel were roll- 
ing or pitching towards the gun, the de- 
structive effect of the downward passage of 
the solid shot would be enormously in- 
creased, for the real life of the ship is below 
the water-line, and only splinters of a shell 
can ever get there. 

9. Comparatively few men would, of 
course, be killed or wounded by a solid shot 
instead of a shell—provided the latter gets 
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through the armour before bursting—but if 
the real object is to prevent the enemy’s ves- 
sel continuing to fight by sinking, or stop- 
ping, or capturing her, that object will be 
attained much quicker by ship-killing pro- 
jectiles than by man-killing ones. 

10. So much for the solid shot versus 
the shell for ship-killing. Now let us con- 
sider the form of the solid shot. What are 
the evident requirements of a solid shot for 
ship-killing? That the shot must strike a 
maximum blow—not her shot but — per 
square inch of the area of armour-plate 
struck. That is, in other words, our old 
friend “concentration.” How is that con- 
centration of force to be accomplished ? 

11. When rifled cannon at length over- 
came the vehement opposition of the pro- 
fessional conservatives and obstructionists 
of Europe, it was only because the Crimean 
War had proved them to be an urgent im- 
mediate necessity, otherwise Horse and 
Field Artillery would have to be given up, 


and nothing except heavy guns of position 
could be used against the new Infantry 


armes de précision. And the “iron-clad” 
floating -batteries, themselves an answer_to 
the captain’s cry, “For God’s sake keep out 
the shells,” were speedily followed by iron- 
clad battleships, and then the naval men 
cried out for rifled guns too, otherwise they 
must get so very close to their enemy, 
which they might not be able to do. 

12. But in all countries, although the 
old men in high places yielded at last, they 
remained unconvinced and unconverted, 
and yet were the controlling administrators 
who had to furnish the rifled guns, and so 
the history of rifled cannon in all countries 
has been a history of ignorant failures, arid 
painfully slow groping in the dark. 

13. Of course the progressives who 
were keenly anxious to forge ahead were 
not always very scientific, even as physical, 
mechanical, and metallurgical science ex- 
isted forty-five to fifty years ago, and those 
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who had a little knowledge were, of course, 
dreadfully handicapped by the same inabil- 
ity to get their designs properly manufac- 
tured, as were their forerunners of four 
hundred years ago, many of whose ideas 
were excellent, but they could not then be 
given effect to. Money, too, was grudged 
by all Governments, and they indulged in 
the ridiculous pastime of rifling smooth- 
bore guns. 

14. But suppose, either fifty years ago 
or to-day, a committee of the first mathe- 
maticians, physicists, and engineers of the 
age, sat down to work out the idea of a per- 
fect punching machine, for punching holes 
through the best steel armour at, say, two 
or three miles off, what sort of a punch 
would they decide upon? The punch obvi- 
ously has two duties to perform—firstly, in 
obvious importance, it has to punch the 
hole, but firstly in time and in sequence of 
events, it has to get there, in other words 
to fly through the air, and truly, from the 
gun muzzle to the spot aimed at. Therefore, 
the very first thing to be considered is its 
shape for flying through the air, and it is 
not too much to say that a cylindro-conoidal 
form of some two and a half or three diam- 
eters in length, with a flat base, would be 
condemned by any and every such commit- 
tee of scientists at their very first meeting, 
as an ideally 1m-perfect form of a solid for 
flight through the air, especialy at high ve- 
locities. All men of science would at once 
agree that an approximation to a Newton- 
ian “FORM OF LEAST RESISTANCE” is what is 
required, but that its exact proportions must 
vary with the desired muzzle velocity, so as 
to avoid anything like a vacuum in rear of 
it; that is to say, the pointed tail must be 
longer or shorter according to the desired 
velocity, and the shape of the head must 
also take into account the work it has ulti- 
mately to do as a punch; while the body 
must be straightened out from a perfect 
form of least resistance, to a true cylinder 
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of length sufficient to receive, and take up, 
a true direction for its flight, from the walls 
and rifling of the gun along and through 
which it is driven by the powder. 

15. Such a form of projectile will obvi- 
ously be very long and heavy as compared 
with an ordinary projectile, and therefore 
with greater momentum, and with no vac- 
uum behind it, will maintain its velocity. 
much better, or to speak more correctly, will 
lose its velocity much more slowly, and this 
is a result of very great importance. 

16. The ideally perfect form of projec- 
tile having been determined, subject to vari- 
ations to suit different velocities, we are 
brought to the next question of how to im- 
part a high enough velocity to so long and 
heavy a projectile, which is practically the 
same difficulty as that pointed out at the 
end of para. 10, or as is contained in the 
problem; given a certain weight of steel, 
how to fashion it into the most powerful 
armour-punching gun, that such a weight of 
steel can be made to form. 

17. But before we get so far as that, let 
us take a gun of any size or pattern which, 
loaded and fired with its normal projectile, 
and its normal charge of any kind of pow- 
der, gives a velocity of say 2,000 feet a sec- 
ond—can the charge of the same kind of 
powder be increased, and the velocity like- 
wise, without increasing the maximum 
pressure in the gun? Yes it can, by any 
appliance which utilizes my discovery in 
ballistics, and ensures the simultaneous 
ignition of the whole charge, and thus pre- 
vents any unignited powder being enorm- 
ously compressed prior to ignition, which is 
what produces excessive and abnormal local 
pressures in guns in accordance with 
Boyle’s law of the elasticity of gases, for 
the pressure of the gas given out by the 
ignition of any given kind of powder never 
varies. That is a “constant.” Therefore, if 
too high a pressure is got in any gun from 
a known and suitable powder, it can only 
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be because on arranging for firing it, atten- 
tion is not given to uniform simultaneous 
ignition of the whole of the powder, and 
some of it becomes highly compressed 
against the base of the projectile, and heat- 
ed, before it is ignited, and it then gives out 
a terrific local pressure. 

18. The pressure in a gas, water, or 
steam pipe does not vary with the length of 
the pipe, and the strain on the pipe—with a 
given pressure—only varies with the diam- 
eter. There is no pressure in a gun until 
the powder, or some of it, is converted into 
gas, and as every cubic inch of any given 
powder gives out the same number of vol- 
umes of gas, the strain on the gun cannot 
vary with the length of the charge unless, 
by irregular, happy-go-lucky ignition por- 
tions of the powder are very highly com- 
pressed while unignited by the gas resulting 
from the portions that have been ignited. 
Thus if in every inch of its length the cart- 
ridge contains # cubic inches of powder, but 
by careless ignition some sections are ignit- 
ed before others—as, for instance, the rear 
sections,—then some of the front sections, 
instead of containing each its own quantity 
of x cubic inches of powder, may have the 
powder from a number of other sections 
forced into them, and so may contain two, 
three, four, or even as I have known five 
times x cubic inches of powder, and all 
compressed, of course, in that proportion. 

19. An unlimited quantity of powder 
may, therefore, be put into a gun, if the 
powder-chamber be long enough to hold it, 
without the ma#imum pressure being in- 
creased ; but of course the average pressure 
throughout the gun would increase rapidly, 
and so would the minimum pressure at the 
muzzle. Therefore without strengthening 
the powder-chamber of a gun its charge 
may be increased, and its velocity with it, if 
the strong part round the powder-chamber 
has been, as is customary, carried forward 
a little as a precaution. And in making a 
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new gun of the same calibre, for firing the 
same weight of projectile, the length of the 
powder-chamber may be greatly increased 
without increasing the external diameter, 
though the chase must be strengthened to 
meet the increased average pressure. 

20. But if the length and weight of the 
projectile are increased, then, with the same 
charge of powder, the strain on the gun is 
greatly increased unless the inertia of the 
shot, analogous to the “dead point” af a 
steam engine, is overcome, either by being 
brought to a condition of unstable equilib- 
rium, or by being set in actual movement, 
by the act of igniting the powder, which 
can be easily arranged for. 

21. Combine the simultaneous ignition 


of the whole length of the cartridge with 
overcoming the inertia of the shot, and a 
revolution is affected opening up vast pos- 
sibilities of increased power for armour- 
piercing guns of reduced calibre, imping- 


ing upon a reduced area of armour-plate, 
offering therefore less resistance, that is of 
increased CONCENTRATION of blow per 
square inch of plate struck, coupled with 
diminished area of plate resistance. 

22. These are the scientific truths on 
which my “System of Artillery” is found- 
ed, and it is manifest that when ship-killing 
guns are disentangled from man-killing 
guns, surprising results may be achieved. 
For protection against “destroyers,” small 
guns on my principles must, I think, at once 
supersede all others. 

23. A 30-knot destroyer approaches at 
1oIr yards a minute, and a target with 
such a continually and rapidly diminishing 
range is very much more difficult to hit 
even than a target going at the same speed 
across the line of fire. Moreover, I under- 
stand that with the improved and larger 
torpedoes, a destroyer does not require to 
come within 2000 or even 3000 yards of 
her proposed victim. Then she must be 
stopped, or sunk, OUTSIDE that range. But 
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what real sober serious chance is there of 
hitting her at 3000, or 4000, or even at 
2000 yards with, say, a 6-pound Hotchkiss 
or Nordenfelt, with their rapidly increasing 
angles of descent at anything over 1500 
yards, so enormously exaggerating any er- 
ror in judging distance? 

24. But however surprising that may 
be, it cannot be disputed that an ideally flat 
trajectory, coupled with amazing velocity, 
and a great retardation in the loss of ve- 
locity, will be a most enormous assistance 
to even the very best seaman gunner within 
the moderate ranges that he is accustomed 
to with a 6-pounder, to take the gun I took 
before, while the tremendous velocity that I 
contemplate for at all events my small 
guns, would enable him to begin firing at 
the destroyer so soon, as to multiply by 6 
or 8 the time available for hitting her, and 
the shot going up so much faster, he need 
not aim so far ahead. 

25. Then, again, the little existing guns, 
of which the 6-pounder may be taken as a 
type, might succeed (by a miracle) in hit- 
ting a destroyer several times with their 
little percussion shells, and yet she might 
not be injured as a destroyer. Her top 
hamper might be wrecked and half her 
crew outside the engine-room might be 
killed and wounded, and yet she might go 
on and deliver her torpedoes, even if sent 
to the bottom the next second by a big 
shell. 

26. But a destroyer coming end on, if 
struck only once by one of my “Pantru- 
paic” projectiles would be almost certainly 
stopped, for my shot will cut right through 
the whole length of the destroyer and out 
through the stern, and it would be almost 
certain to strike either the boilers or engine 
somewhere, and it would cut through ev- 
erything that it struck, even a solid piston- 
rod or cross-head. 

27. I propose two sizes of small-bore 
little guns, a I-inch and a 1.5-inch. The 
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1-inch would throw a bolt of 1.25 Ibs. and 
the 1.5-inch a bolt of 4.5 lbs. The bolts 
would be driven at one mile, or 5280 feet, a 
second. The blow struck by the 1-inch 
bolt would be fractionally greater per 
square inch of plate struck, than the blow 
of the 850 lbs. 12-inch shell fired with 
cordite from the 50-ton gun at 2350 f.s., 
and the blow struck by the 1.5-inch bolt 
would be 70 per cent. greater, per square 
inch struck, than the blow of the 12-inch 
shell. 

28. I have no personal experience in the 
use of cordite, and therefore I cannot speak 
as to its suitability for heavy ordnance, but 
I have a strong disbelief, on chemical 
grounds, in all wholly smokeless powders 
for use in anything big enough to be called 
a cannon, and in their safety for storage in 
a ship’s magazine. 

29. I admit, of course, the luxury of 
abolishing smoke, but a largely reduced 
smoke would be no great inconvenience to 


' a ship in movement, and not very much 


even to a fortress. Holding the views 
about smokeless powders that I did, and 
do, I set to work twelve years ago, on the 
same lines on which I had worked ten years 
previously, to endeavour to discover a pow- 
der which should have the safety of a me- 
chanical mixture, a farther safety from 
abolishing charcoal and its dangerous 
dust, and a greater expansion and di- 
minished smoke from a large introduc- 
tion of hydrogen, and eventually, after up- 
wards of 10,000 experiments, and years of 
very hard work, I discovered a powder 
with the qualities I desire, with a higher 
flashing point than the 640° F. of black and 
brown powder, and the 370° F. of cordite 
and all nitro-cellulose and similar powders, 
and the smoke is not only much diminished 
in volume, but is also much thinner, and 
lighter than that of charcoal powders. In- 
stead of clinging about the ground or the 
sea, it rises rapidly and dissipates, as it 
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contains much hydrogen. I have named it 
“Veloxite.” 

30. Veloxite gives a finer diagram of 
pressure than anything else that ever was 
even talked of. The diagram is a line al- 
most parallel to the axis of the gun! 

31. With Veloxite I know that I can get 
my mile a second, because it is so mild and 
slow burning that I can safely use my 
enormous charges. But I should greatly 
fear that if one of my long, heavy bolts of 
ten diameters in length and three times the 
ordinary weight were put in front of the 
necessary quantity of smokeless powder to 
drive it one mile per second, the violent 
smokeless powder would be too impatient, 
and before my bolt had got any great 
“way” on, would detonate and smash ev- 
erything. 

32. However, I am not wedded to Ve- 
loxite, and if those who have experience in 
the use of smokeless powders in cannon 
think that one of them might be trusted, I 
have no objection to a trial. 

33. You will say that I talk very glibly 
about my little bolts slipping through the 
best Harveyised steel armour as if it were 
brown paper, but what justification is there 
for believing that the bolts would hold to- 
gether, and not break up as dust, or fuze 
and disappear as vapour? I answer (1) 
that speed is always so much in favour of 
the punch, that, in the old days of iron ship- 
building and punched rivet holes, all care- 
ful shipowners had a clause in their con- 
tract with the builder limiting the speed of 
the punch, so as not to break out the back 
of the plate, or otherwise injure it. (2) 
That such small projectiles as mine can be 
made of the best hardened and toughened 
tool steel. (3) That I have a special form 
of armour-cutting head, hidden by an en- 
velope of thin metal for flight through the 
air, and perhaps containing a little lubri- 
cant. (4) That, as a boy, I was very fond 
of firing tallow candles out of an old musket 
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through inch deal boards, and the hardest 
tallow candle is softer as compared with 
the softest deal board, than the softest steel 
punch as compared with the hardest steel 
armour. The tallow punch conquered by 
momentum, and yet the velocity was prob- 
ably only some 500 or 600 f.s. or less. 

34. For firing at unarmoured vessels I 
have a way of cutting holes four or five 
times the diameter of the bolt. 

35. Ihave also a means of entirely over- 
coming, or rather evading, the metallurgi- 
cal difficulty of giving trunnions to large 
guns, and I can fix them whether the part 
of the gun where they are required is a true 
cylinder, or a cone, or contains a junction 
of two cones. 

36. I have said nothing about the use of 
my guns in the field. They are not man- 
killing guns, but it is obvious that an ex- 
pert gun-layer, with a very powerful tele- 
scope-sight, could, with one of my 1.5-inch 
guns work fearful havoc if the gun could 
be got into a position to more or less en- 
filade the enemy’s field, or position, batter- 
ies from a distance of, say, 8 or 10 miles, on 
a clear day. 

37. It may, perhaps, be worth while to 
give actual figures as regards Veloxite. In 
my final firing experiments, to check my 
calculations, and my laboratory and back- 
garden tests and experiments, I used a 
thick Henry barrel, the same bore, length, 
and rifling as a War Office Martini-Henry 
rifle, the barrel being reinforced for a third 
of its length from the rear end, which was 
closed by a large screw cap. I had a crush- 
er gauge fixed above the seat of the bullet, 
so as to get the maximum pressure when 
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I fired the cartridge, and another crusher 
gauge 5 calibres short of the muzzle. I 
used black powder, R.F.G., as a test of 
both velocity and pressure, and the cart- 
ridges held exactly 90 grains of black, and 
90 grains of Veloxite, but I weighed every 
charge of both in a chemical balance before 
I loaded. The bullets were the ordinary 
W.O. bullets. 

38. The black powder gave an average 
velocity of 1155 f.s. with great regularity. 

39. One quality of Veloxite gave a ve- 
locity of 1389 f.s. 

40. Black gave at the rear gauge a 
pressure of 11 tons per square inch, with 
great uniformity. 

41. The above quality of Veloxite gave 
at the rear gauge a pressure of only 7 tons 
per square inch. 

42. With black I could never get any 
record of pressure at all at the front gauge. 

43. With the above quality of Veloxite 
the front gauge recorded a pressure of 5 
tons. 

44. This is the most remarkable result 
ever obtained with any powder, and shows 
that the 20.25 per cent. increase of velocity 
would have been still further increased with 
a longer barrel. 

45. In the W.O. magazine rifle, black 
gave 1850 f.s. and cordite only gave 2000 
f.s., or an increase of only 8.108 per cent. ; 
but what the pressure of cordite is, or 
rather is said to be, I do not know. 

46. By the ordinary formula of E= 
“S an increase of 20.25 per cent. in 
velocity gives an increase of just over 50 
per cent. in penetration. 
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N the discussions which 
followed the Russo- 
Japanese War, the so- 
called lack of efficiency 
of the artillery, and of 
schrapnel in particular, 
plays a_ large part. 
There are those who 

claim that artillery has diminished in 

importance in modern combat. It is 
necessary, to begin with, to recognize 
that results produced on the practice 
ground are not expected in war, still there 
is good reason for examining closely the 
conditions which cause the loss of efficiency 
of artillery. According to what is heard, it 
should appear particularly in the second 
part of the war, that is to say, in the period 
when war of movement (aggressive war?) 
has given way to war of position (de- 
fensive war?). Both sides were occupying 
positions which they reinforced more and 
more, for the time required for that was not 
lacking; this could not be the case in a 
true war of movement. The Russians lo- 
cated their trenches with much skill; they 
were generally constructed for men stand- 
ing and were covered, so that the enemy 
was able with difficulty to recognize them. 

By the side of these trenches they con- 

structed others which could be easily seen, 

also emplacements for field pieces; these 
they left empty and it was at these that 
the Japanese fired during long periods. 

It is evident that the Japanese could not 
do much with schrapnel against infantry so 
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well protected. They possessed only a 
limited quantity of shells with high ex- 
plosive bursting charges and these were 
not supplied with time fuses and only ex- 
ploded upon striking the earth. Parapets 
from which the crest could be swept—which 
moreover is a long operation from field ar- 
tillery—did not exist for the trenches were 
dug in the natural earth. The efficiency 
against artillery was good when the Jap- 
anese could see the enemy, but in the sec- 
ond part of the war that was rarely the 
case, for the firing on both sides was from 
protected positions. 

I was informed by an eye witness, 
that on exposed ground, the Japanese ar- 
tillery never accompanied the infantry by 
day. It appeared that at Moukden the 
Russians were very much stronger in artil- 
lery than their adversaries, but they did not 
know how to profit by that advantage; they 
were not able to depart from their habit of 
preserving a strong reserve of artillery. 
The consumption of ammunition by infan- 
try and artillery was very great on both 
sides ; this could only occur in a war of po- 
sition where a sufficient amount of am- 
munition could be kept on hand. 

In the attack of such positions, efforts 
should be made to make the reconnaisance 
as complete as possible and curved fire 
should be utilized to the greatest extent. 
But above all the enemy must be forced by 
means of strategy into a war of movement 
and not be permitted the possibility of im- 
posing a war of position. 















@INCE the conclusion of 
peace between Russia 
and Japan the daily 
papers have called war 
the means “of realizing, 
by force, the necessities 
of politics.” This defi- 
nition seems correct to us. 
When Russia refused the demands of 
Japan, which were moderate and just, and 
which were transmitted through diplomatic 
channels, the rupture and the declaration 
of war followed. Their uninterrupted and 
almost unheard of victories gave the 
Japanese the right to demand more than 
they had demanded before the war. 

In spite of that, the demands have not 
been so much increased as was expected. 
This diplomatic moderation is explained 
doubtless by a change in the preponderance 
of power, allowing one to admit that the 
balance would turn in favor of the Rus- 
sians if the warfare was prolonged. War 
consists essentially in the unlimited use of 
force by the two enemy parties. We see in 
the olden times that the declaration of war 
was directed against everything found in 
the enemy country; every inhabitant was 
given up to the will of the invader; the 
prisoners could be sold or killed at will. 

In the middle ages even, we see, as a 
legal consequence of war, the pillaging and 
the scorn of the rights of the vanquished ; 
but toward the end of this epoch is already 
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felt the influence of religion, the respect for 
the person, and the establishment of pub- 
lic authority. This last thing limited, little 
by little, the brute force, and certain laws 
were admitted for warfare on land which 
differentiated an honorable warfare from 
the pure manifestation of a blind fury. The 
more men became educated, the greater 
progress did the discipline of armies make. 

The arms were perfected and the laws 
and traditions led up to this principle; that 
warfare must be carried on by the organ- 
ized military forces of the state in order to 
give value to the laws and to the interests 
thereof, if every other means of conciliation 
and of peaceable development had failed. 
In our day warfare is not carried on be- 
tween individuals, but between states, which 
is usually made known by proclamation to 
the inhabitants of the enemy state, and the 
rights of the individual are respected in so 
far as the object of the war will permit. 

It naturally followed that the citizens not 
taking part in the army were required to ab- 
stain from all participation in military ac- 
tions. To-day the civilian fighting is con- 
sidered a rebel. It follows, moreover, that 
the armed force must be composed first of 
all of combatants. The non-combatants 
(surgeons, nurses and invalids) must only 
fight in case of necessity. In captivity they 


are treated as prisoners of war. Guerrillas, 


etc., are considered as outside of the rights 
of war. 
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The protestation of Prussia in 1870-71 
against the use of the francs-tireurs was in 
conformity to these principles. She de- 
manded that the francs-tireurs should be 
authorized to fight by the Government in 
writing, that they should be placed under 
the orders of officers, and that they should 
wear a uniform so as to become a part of 
the organized armed forces of France. 
Otherwise francs-tireurs made prisoners 
must be shot without trial. It is against 
these acts, contrary to the rights of the in- 
dividual, that was directed Bismarck’s note 
to the powers in January, 1871, in which it 
is stated that France was encouraging as- 
sassination. ; 

The declaration of Brussels in 1874, de- 
termined as fixed conditions for the use of 
francs-tireurs that they should be placed 
under the orders of responsible command- 
ers, that they wear a distinguishing mark, 
and that they should not conceal the arms 


that they carried. The francs-tireurs were 


only considered legal enemies if these 
points were respected. The Landsturm of 
Germany, for example, does not at all cor- 
respond to the formation of these francs- 
tireurs. The former is a part of the organ- 
ized armed forces and it possesses certain 
perfectly fixed attributes. It is amenable 
to the laws and to military discipline and it 
is equipped and armed in a suitable man- 
ner for warfare. The Landstrum is then 
a legal enemy just the same as the other 
parts of the army. 

According to the declaration of Brussels 
the population of a territory not yet occu- 
pied by the enemy that take up arms of 
their own free will to repel the invasion 
may benefit by the rights of war, that is to 
say, to be considered as a legal enemy if 
they respect the customs of war. It is the 
same with the inhabitants of a city. It 
seems, nevertheless, that it will be difficult 
under certain given conditions to distin- 
guish suitably between rebels and non- 
rebels. 
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Spying was to a certain degree a question 
of legal or illegal enemies. In general, the 
necessity of spying in warfare was ac- 
knowledged, but every emissary serving in 
the information department is not a spy. 
Spying is essentially characterized by con- 
cealment and by the use of deceit. The spy 
can be shot, according to the rules of war, 
only if he is caught in the act. Soldiers on 
reconnaissance or in the information de- 
partment, and non-military messengers, or 
persons utilized for communication in any 
other way are not spies. 

The manner of treating the individual 
enemies according to different points of 
view as a measure of security against the 
population does not belong in the consid- 
eration of the legal objects of warfare. 

The minute details of naval warfare give 
different points of view from those of land 
warfare as regards what must be consid- 
ered as a legal objective and a legal adver- 
sary, and with reference to the right of 
prize, privateering and blockading. The 
next Hague congress will perhaps have to 
regulate these questions upon a new basis 
after the experiences of the Russo-Japanese 
war. 

The Geneva convention, the declaration 
of St. Petersburg, and the stipulations of 
the conferences of Brussels and The Hague 
form a basis upon which one must place 
himself in order to judge whether the 
means employed in warfare are permissible 
or not. 

In the wars of antiquity and in the fights 
between non-civilized people, we see many 
customs which cause horror to our better 
developed morality and to our more ele- 
vated feelings, but, on the other hand, the 
progress of modern technique has produced 
means of warfare, the unlimited use of 
which would be contrary to humanity, and 
which have therefore been wisely re- 
strained. As to the essentials, the follow- 
ing methods are generally prohibited in 
warfare: Poison, the use of poisoned arms, 















or poisoning of wells and conduits, and, in 
general term, of vandalism, since it goes 
beyond the object of warfare and places 
the population in danger: Assassination, 
which even in the war of 1870-71 was not 
a rare thing on the part of the francs- 
tireurs, and the killing of an enemy who 
has surrendered without conditions, are 
likewise prohibited. Soldiers consider open 
fighting as an honor; defenseless, he is 
protected by the laws of his adversary. It 
is likewise illegal to declare that no quarter 
will be given, a measure which was quite a 
common thing in the time of Frederick 
the Great, and which could be pointed out 
even to-day in colonial warfare against un- 
civilized peoples, killing and pillaging 
everything in their way. There may be 
still other cases where this will be neces- 
sary as a rigorous measure or for one’s 
own safety, but this declaration must not 
be made as a general rule, for the adversary 
would immediately make use of reprisals. 
The following things are also prohibited : 
Explosive projectiles of less than 400 
grams weight; projectiles of chipped lead 
or those which contain glass or lime. The 
above-mentioned note of Bismarck was 
likewise directed against the use of these 
methods, for at Worth and on other oc- 
casions wounds caused by such projectiles 
were thought to have been observed. In 
the Boer war these projectiles have like- 
wise been used illegally. The suffering of 
the men must not be uselessly increased by 
the nature of the arms. Stratagem and de- 
ceit are permitted. Who does not remem- 
ber, for instance, the easy manner in which 
Lieut. Col. von Pestel was able to deceive 
the whole French army in 1870 at Saar- 
brucken as regards the weakness of his 
own small detachment. In the battle the 
soldier must openly face the enemy. That 
is why the intentional misuse of the parlia- 
mentary flag and of the standards of the 
enemy, of his insignia and uniforms as well 
as the insignia of the Geneva Convention is 
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forbidden. A Swiss doctor has claimed 
that the French abused the brassard with 
the Geneva cross in 1870. It is certain 
that the francs-tireurs have often employed 
it illegally and that it likewise has been 
particularly misused by the “hyenas of the 
battlefield,” who have also abused the garb 
of the priest. Bourbaki escaped from Metz 
by misusing the brassard of the Geneva 
Convention. Moreover, the use of ferocious 
beasts is prohibited. The question has 
been brought up as to what degree it is 
permitted to make use of uncivilized allies. 
In 1870, Germany protested rightly against 
the employment of the Turks. Such troops 
are incapable of respecting the customs of 
warfare amongst civilized people; they 
must, therefore, be banished from Euro- 
pean battlefields. It is the same with the 
use of such tribes against a civilized people 
as, for example, the use of the Zulus by 
the English against the Boers. 

The principles of humanity and civiliza- 
tion must be followed as far as possible. 
Works of art and monuments must not be 
destroyed if they do not serve as military 
aids, that is to say, as points of observation, 
such as was the case with the cathedral at 
Strasburg. A city taken by assault must 
not be pillaged, for a brave defender must 
be respected. The prohibition of pillaging 
is furthermore in the interest of discipline. 
Emergency measures of all sorts in view 
of the encroachments of the enemy, requi- 
sitions, etc., are permitted to a certain ex- 
tent by special authority in so far as the 
object of the war is at stake or as it may be 
a matter of the safety or of the provision- 
ing of one’s own troops. But for these 
same reasons the spirit of humanity must 
not go too far; the more energetic a war is, 
the more humane it is, for it is rapidly 
brought to an end. It is true that the Eng- 
lish, for example, have banished it too com- 
pletely in the South African war. In a 
conflict with the spirit of humanity it is the 
military necessity which must decide. 













































































































































































A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 


BY 
CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


HE Chief of the Bureau 
of Communications of 
the Navy Department 
sat in his study at his 
Washington home, go- 
ing over a bundle of of- 
ficial papers. Several 
times he frowned, and 
once he smiled, but for 
the most part he merely 


looked thoughtful. After he had scru- 


tinized each of the documents he sat still 
for a few moments, staring at the fire, evi- 


dently pondering what he had read. 
Aroused at last by the sudden crashing out 
of a piano on the floor below, he gathered 
the papers together and snapped a rubber 
band around them. “Respectfully referred 
to the Chief of the Secret Service for ap- 
propriate action,” he wrote on the outer- 
most. 

The time was one month after the date 
when Panama, under the chaperonage of 
United States sailors and mariners, had 
made her bow to the family of nations, 
thereby insuring the construction of the 
great interoceanic canal. Colombia, after 
showing her teeth, had subsided, perforce, 
at the intimation of the United States that 
war against the new republic would not be 
tolerated, and matters had in so far quieted 
down that Uncle Sam had found time to 
take up for investigation certain incidents 
leading up to the revolution concerning 
which ugly charges had been made. One 
phase of the charges Captain Goddard had 
just been considering. 


As he laid the packet in the appropriate 
basket there came a tap at his door. “Come 
in,” he said, abstractedly, over his shoulder, 
without looking round. 

The caller, who had come upstairs un- 
heard under cover of the music, pushed 
back the door and walked in. “Good morn- 
ing, Captain,” he said, pleasantly. 

A curious expression flitted across God- 
dard’s face as he looked around at the 
young man who had entered. “Ah! Good 
morning, Mr. Cathcart,” he said, pleasantly. 
“Come in and sit down. Do you know I 
was just thinking about you.” 

“I hope that’s a good omen,” returned 
Cathcart, heartily, as he took a seat, appar- 
ently without noticing the other’s failure to 
proffer the hand-shake so universal in of- 
ficial circles. “I’m feeling very humble to- 
day, and it’s comforting to find that any- 
body thinks of me at all.” 

Captain Goddard smiled. “Is it pos- 
sible?” he asked. “I thought that you 
special attorneys considered humility as 
something that belonged only in the dic- 
tionary. Certainly—if you will pardon my 
saying so—I never noted any special evi- 
dence of it in your case. Whence the un- 
wonted emotion ?” 

Cathcart hesitated. “Well, Captain,” he 
said, “the truth is that I’m not here to-day 
officially—perhaps that explains. I’ve come 
here to make a purely personal request. I 
—I—well, the fact is—you’ve known me 
several years, Captain?” 

“Yes,” replied the elder man, gravely. 

“Of course, you haven’t known very 
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much about me. I come of a good family, 
one on about the same plane as your own; 
I’ve always tried to keep clean—and the 
temptation to the contrary has been pretty 
fierce sometimes; I am doing well in my 
profession, and—in short, Captain, I want 
to marry your daughter, and she has re- 
ferred me to you.” The last words came 
with a rush, and the young fellow bent 
eagerly forward, waiting. 

The smile on Goddard’s lip suddenly 
stiffened, and a hasty answer rose to his 
lips. But with the experience born of years 
of command, he choked it back and sat 
silently in his chair, studying the young 
man keenly. From below came the sound 
of the piano, played softly. 

“Mr. Cathcart,” he said at last, when the 
silence had grown almost painful. “I know 
more of you than you think. It recently be- 
came my duty to learn your entire history. 
Not in anticipation of the request you have 
just made; that was an entire surprise to 
me. It ought not to have been, I suppose, 
but it was; the failure to expect the obvious 
is one of the penalties of advancing years. 
I looked up your record, Mr. Cathcart, in 
the line of official duty. Mr. Cathcart, life 
in Washington—especially semi-public life, 
such as yours—is demoralizing to most 
young men. They see the Government 
from the under side; see the scamped work 
covered up by plaster in which the rats and 
the mice and the vermin hide. Too often 
they see rascality prosper—for a time—and 
too often they come to believe that success 
excuses ‘anything. Their moral fiber is in- 
sensibly weakened until they do things from 
which they would have recoiled a few years 
before. Mr. Cathcart, before I give you 
my daughter I ask you: How has your 
honor stood the strain?” 

Cathcart was pale to the lips, and he 
breathed hard. “Captain Goddard,” he 
said, “if you had asked me that question six 
months ago I should have been insulted. 
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To-day I cannot be. I have been so 
tempted ; I have gone so close to the fire; I 
have come so near being a criminal. No, 
Captain Goddard, I have not sold my honor, 
but it is only by the grace of God that I 
escaped doing so.” 

The brow of the elder man grew clearer. 
“Then, Mr. Cathcart,” he said, taking from 
the basket on his desk the roll of papers 
he had recently placed therein. “Then, Mr. 
Cathcart, you will not object to my narrat- 
ing to you certain facts and asking certain 
explanations.” 

Cathcart bowed. “Ask what you will,” 
he said. “So far as I may, I will answer.” 

“Very well. A month or so ago the Re- 
public of Panama did not exist—it was then 
the State of Panama, a part of the United 
States of Colombia, with which this Gov- 
ernment was negotiating for a treaty per- 
mitting it to build the inter-oceanic canal. 
Colombia refused to come to terms, now on 
one pretext, now on another. The delay, 
however, was really due solely to the efforts 
of certain men high in Colombian councils 
to compel the United States to buy their 
support; that is to say, it was due to at- 
tempts at extortion, pure and _ simple. 
Meanwhile, Panama, which had most at 
stake, was apparently powerless. It was 
not surprising that it complained, and it 
was not surprising that its people plotted 
rebellion. 

“But to plot was one thing; to act was 
another. Panama had rebelled before and 
Colombia had repressed the rebellion in 
blood, and beyond a doubt would and could 
do so again. The revolutionary junta was 
willing to pledge its lives and its fortunes 
and its sacred honor to the cause—but it 
wanted to be assured of Uncle Sam’s pro- 
tection first. 

“But it could get no such assurance. The 
President refused even to discuss the ques- 
tion. Its emissaries went home again, no 
better satisfied than they came. 
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“Had the junta alone desired Panama’s 
independence, the matter would probably 
have ended there. But there were others 
who had much to win by such independence 
—among them the members of a certain 
New York syndicate. These men, failing 
to secure the assurances they desired, 
plotted to involve the United States, willy 
nilly, so deeply that it could not recede. 
They planned to do this by means of forged 
orders sent to the commanders of the war- 
ships which had been sent to Panama in 
anticipation of impending trouble. You 
follow me, of course?” 

Cathcart nodded. The piano had ceased 
playing, but neither men noticed the sud- 
den silence. 

The Captain continued: “Well! The 
plans prospered. One day the rebellion 
broke out. Simultaneously, the captains on 


our ships received certain dispatches in the 
secret code of the Navy Department—dis- 
_ patches signed with the name of the Sec- 


retary of the Navy, which neither he nor 
anyone connected with the Government had 
ever seen—I beg your pardon. Did you 
speak ?” 

“No,” answered Cathcart. “No, not yet.” 

“No? Well! These dispatches were 
forged. The forgers believed that they 
would cause the commanders of the ships 
to act so strenuously in support of the re- 
bellion that this Government for very shame 
could not withdraw later when the forgery 
was known. No doubt they were well 
pleased with their success, and no doubt 
they were duly grateful to the man who 
stole the code words for them from my 
toom here.” 

“What! Your code! Here!” Cathcart 
was on his feet, pale and trembling. 

The Captain’s eyes never left the young 
man’s face. “Yes!” he answered, steadily. 
“From my room! Here! And on the day 
before those forged messages were sent, 
you were alone in this room for half an 
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hour, waiting to talk with me! I had been 
suddenly summoned from the room, and, 
expecting to be back immediately, had care- 
lessly left my safe open. When I returned 
the code book had been taken from it and 
lay on the table. Mr. Cathcart, it takes a 
man of intelligence to use the navy code— 
and you were and are the Washington rep- 
resentative of the syndicate who presum- 
ably sent these forged messages. Do you 
wonder that I demand an explanation?” 
Cathcart shuddered. Then he laughed— 
hopelessly—as men of his nationality do 
when the game has gone against them. 
Then he faced the elder man composedly. 
“I suppose there is no use in my saying 
anything,” he said, “and yet I will. I re- 
member very well what I suppose was the 
day in question. I was here waiting to see 
you and I saw the code book lying on your 
table. But, Captain Goddard, as God 
judges me, I was not even tempted to use 
it, although for days I had been trying to 
get it for the very purpose for which you 
tell me it was used. The sight of it here on 
your table, in the house of Grace’s father, 
caused a sudden revulsion of feeling. For 
the first time I realized what I had been 
trying to do—realized how perilously close 
to treason I had come. The end might be 
good—I thought it was good—but the 
means were treasonable beyond a doubt. I 
was juggling with the lives and destinies of 
nations. And I was doing so not for any 
patriotic reason, but purely for personal 
gain—for a:salary. I do not know why I 
had not realized this before. Probably, as 
you suggest, I had been led on insensibly. 
At all events, I stopped before it was too 
late. I wrote at once to my employers, re- 
fusing to take any further steps in the mat- 
ter. I also sent my resignation for accept- 
ance in case they should feel aggrieved. It 
meant giving up everything and starting all 
over, but I felt that I had to do it.” 
“Well?” 









“They refused to accept the resignation 
—complimented my work and raised my 
salary instead. They said nothing more 
about the code and I thought the matter 
had been dropped. Your words are the 
first intimation that it had not. I suppose 
you are sure that it was your code that 
was used in preparing that dispatch and 
that it was used on that day?” 

“T am sure.” 

Cathcart made a gesture of despair. 
“Well,” he said, “that’s my story. It’s lame, 
I know, and I can’t blame you if you don’t 
accept it. But it’s true.” 

Captain Goddard rose and walked to the 
fire. “I do not judge you, Mr. Cathcart,” 
he said. “I do not even accuse you—the 
Secret Service officers do that. There is a 
warrant for your arrest in their hands now. 
But under the circumstances you will see 
the propriety of withdrawing your request 
of a few moments ago. Justly or unjustly 
your name has been stained; it must be 
cleaned before it can be offered to my 
daughter.” 

The younger man bowed gravely. “You 
are right, of course, Captain Goddard,” he 
said. “Until I can utterly disprove this 
charge I withdraw my request. But sooner 
or later I will disprove it and then—.” 

“What nonsense!” The door was flung 
wide, and a girl appeared on the threshold. 
“You men are too stupid,” she said. 

Captain Goddard frowned. “Grace,” he 
said, “have you——.” 

“Been listening? Of course, I have; and 
it‘s lucky I have. Philip took so long that 
I grew tired of playing the piano and came 
up and found you talking of anything but 
me. Father! You know perfectly well 
that Philip didn’t use your old code. Now, 
own up; don’t you know it?” 

“I do not say so,” began Captain God- 
dard, temporizing. “But 

“That’s not what I want you to say. You 
know—know—know—that he didn’t. Why, 
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no decent man would dream of doing such 
a thing, and Philip. Now dad! You do 
know it, don’t you? You feel it, don‘t you? 
Why! Any woman would.” 

“Oh! well. I suppose I do. After all, 
the thing is incredible, Cathcart, and I beg 
your pardon.” 

“Not a bit of it—not a bit of it. You 
were more than justified. Anyone would 
have believed it—anyone except a dear girl 
like Miss Grace.” 

The two men shook hands warmly. Then 
Cathcart’s face clouded again. “Now, I 
must set about learning who used that 
code,” he said. “Your kindness only makes 
my duty more imperative.” 

“Oh! If that’s all that’s worrying you,” 
remarked Miss Goddard, airily. “You 
needn’t worry any more. J used the silly 
old code.” 

The two men started as if shot. In an- 
other circle of society their mouths would 
have dropped open; as it was their lips 
parted, though no words came. Their 
emotions were really unexpressionable. 

“Yes! I used it,” went on Miss Goddard, 
coolly. “That is, I let Mrs. Yznaga use it. 
The last time she was here she was talking 
about secret ciphers and codes and so on, 
and asked me about the navy code. Of 
course, I had seen father using it, and I 
brought her in here to get him to show it 
to her. Dad was out, but the safe was un- 
locked, so I just took the book out and we 
looked over it. I told her how it worked— 
all about the key number and all, which I 
knew about from seeing dad at work. She 
was awfully interested, and proposed that 
we write a dispatch in it and see how it 
sounded, and so we did—something about 
supporting the provisional government at 
all costs and preventing interference by 
somebody else. Of course I didn’t know 
she was going to use it as she did. In fact, 
I thought I tore up the paper, but I guess 
I didn’t. I guess she was—what is the hor- 
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rid slang you horrid men use—oh, yes, I 
’ guess she was stringing me, the cat!” 

After a long silence Captain Goddard ex- 
tracted a paper from the bundle he still held 
in his hand and held it out to the girl. 
“Could this be a copy of the—er—dispatch 
you wrote?” he asked, quietly. 

His daughter looked at it. “Yes,” she 
said, “that’s it. Did that little wee short 
dispatch really bring about the revolution 
down in Panama?” 

“No,” replied the Captain. “It had no 
influence whatever on the situation.” 

“What!” Cathcart stared at the officer in 
amazement. “Why, you said c 

“It had no influence whatever,” repeated 
Captain Goddard, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“The fact is Grace got the wrong key num- 
ber—the number on which the entire cipher 
depends. This being so, the dispatch 


forged by your friends, Mr. Cathcart, was 
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a mere meaningless jumble which the re- 
cipients could not translate. The action 
they actually did take was based on pro- 
visional instructions of the same date sent 
by the President. 

“But—but how did I get the wrong num- 
ber?” demanded Grace. 

The Captain winked. “Do you people 
actually suppose that I left the code and 
the right key number both exposed?” he 
asked, witheringly. “The key number you 
got was one put there for just such a pos- 
sibility as this. The right one is very dif- 
ferent, and is in a far safer place. Now 
run along both of you and leave me to 
straighten out this somewhat extraordinary 
situation.” 

“And I may have Grace, Captain?” 

“Oh! of course. That goes without say- 
ing.” 
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The Legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, in the face of full and convincing 
information on the subject, has chosen to 

ignore an_ all-important 


A Square need of the Army and 
Deal, Mr. Navy, and has signally 
President failed in its duty to the 


country, by refusing to 
report and pass Senate Bill 7330 and House 
Bill No. 21400, known as the Dick-Capron 
Bill, and the Navy Personnel Bill. Its 
remissness in this respect is aggravated by 
the fact that a clause increasing salaries of 
Congressmen fifty per cent. has been agreed 
upon and tacked on to the Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial Appropriation Bill. We 
surmise that Congressmen will not be al- 
lowed to enjoy the spending of their in- 
creased emolument without embarrassing 
questions from their constituents. There is 
but one hope left for the present. It is that 
the Executive may grasp this opportunity 
to give a practical demonstration of his un- 
faltering devotion to the principle of “a 
square deal,” by withholding his approval 
from the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill until the Dick-Capron 
Bill shall be passed. It is a regrettable 
fact that it is not within the power 
of the President of the United States 
to do what some of the States give 
their Governors power to do, namely, 
to strike out any 
that has passed the legislative branch and 


clause in a Bill 
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approve the rest of it. Not that there is any 
objection to the increase in the salaries of 
Congressmen. We are strongly in favor of 
such increase, and we believe that the coun- 
try at large holds the same view. But there 
is so. much more need for the increase of 
service pay and for a more practical system 
of promotion in the Navy, that the failure 
to provide for these makes the studied pro- 
vision for the other a glaring mis-use of 
power in self-interest. The country’s inter- 
ests have been ignored, and the interests of 
individuals who have been delegated by the 
people to represent them in legislation for 
the advancement of the country’s interests, 
have been substantially promoted. It rests 
with the President to correct this grave 
mistake, and to give to the men who give 
their lives to the country, “a square deal.” 
In the last issue of ARMY AND Navy LIFE 
there appeared an exhaustive study of the 
desertion problem in the United States 


Army. We do not feeb 
On that we ought to leave 
Desertion this important subject 


without further reference 
to it. Of all the problems before the War 
Department no other one is of such vital im- 
portance to the efficiency of the Army. The 
solution of no other one would so nearly 
reach the fundamental basis of military. ef- 
ficiency. Desertion is prompted by discon- 
tent, but the crime, frequently committed in 
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ignorance of its consequences, which if 
known and understood would dissuade 
many even in the presence of deepest dis- 
content. It matters not how well soldiers 
march ; how smart they look on parade ; how 
well they are instructed in sanitation; how 
well they shoot; it all goes for naught if in 
the presence of a disagreeable condition or 
an unpleasant situation the soldier without 
warning quits the colors to become a crimi- 
nal and an outcast. It is inconceivable 
that so many soldiers would permit the 
mere whims so often recited as causes of 
desertion to induce them understandingly 
to exchange honor for dishonor. 


The recruiting service is conducted by 
the Military Secretary’s Department and 
the regulations require the man enlisted to 

possess a high order of 


Soldiers intelligence. There is no 
And Their} evidence those regula- 
Treatment tions are neglected or 


disobeyed. On the con- 
trary the character of recruits as a body 
has never given cause for just complaint; 
any complaint being reserved for rare and 
exceptional cases generally confined to in- 
dividuals, and the rare subjects of indi- 
vidual complaint are seldom reported as 
deserters. The fault is plainly not with 
the character of the enlisted men. 
That the commissioned officers are as a 
rule kind to and considerate of the men 
under them is well known. To be other- 
wise would be impossible, for fortunately 
our form of government is such that ty- 
ranny cannot exist in its institutions and 
be kept quiet. At frequent intervals all en- 
listed men are given opportunity through 
the officers of the Inspector General’s De- 
partment, to make confidential complaint of 
any ill treatment or neglect and further- 
more an enlisted man may at any time 
bring to the knowledge of higher authority 


any grievance he may feel. All such com- 
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plaints or accusations are always investi- 
gated and justice rendered according to 
the evidence. The cause is just as plainly 
not to be found in the treatment the en- 
listed men receive at the hands of their of- 
ficers. There are a few instances of desertion 
by men who become involved with women 
or who get into financial difficulties but 
their number is small and for such there 
is no remedy this side of the millenium. 


The great mass of desertions results 
from long continued or oft recurring dis- 
satisfaction breeding a discontent which 
must have its roots deep 
in the fabric of the mili- 
tary service. The evil 
is fundamental and the 
very foundations of the military service 
must be searched for the causes of the dis- 
content from which it proceeds. 

It cannot be the amount of pay received, 
for without going into a discussion of 
whether the pay is or is not sufficient, the 
soldier understands it before he enlists and 
accepts it with his eyes open and it is not 
reduced; but soon after entry into the ser- 
vice he finds ample opportunity for advance- 
ment with increased pay and extended privi- 
leges. It cannot be the food, for that is ex- 
cellent and the chances are that it is much 
better, more abundant and prepared better 
than it has been his custom to enjoy. It 
cannot be the clothing for that is ample and 
excellent—likewise his quarters. It is 
true he resents being deprived of beer 
in his club, or “The Canteen,” as it is 
popularly called, as an interference with his 
rights as a citizen in that he is subjected 
to “local option” in a community which 
goes “dry” without his having a voice in 
the matter. The “Spirit of ’76” is aroused 


The Cause 
Not Here 


but it is not of sufficient moment to cut 
It cannot be the discipline, 
for that is no more exacting in its require- 
ment than that of any great business cor- 
poration. 


much figure. 
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So many causes for desertion have been quences resort to desertion as a remedy, is 
stated that if all were removed the soldier little wonder. 
would be maintained by the government in 

































a state of continuous and Ignorance of the consequences of deser- i 
The Reet of luxurious idleness. With tion can easily be dispelled by careful in- | 
the Trouble the expression of a be- struction and education of the soldier, but | 
lief that such a condition the amount and character 
would be desired by our soldiers we An Army of labor he is called upon 
will not offend the men who wrested Service Corps to perform cannot be re- 
our great western Empire from the savage; naenen duced until Congress | 
who destroyed the Spanish power in the provides the means to do 


Western Hemisphere; who carried our flag - unmilitary oe of it by peak . 
naa ' al Servi rs wi 
in triumph from Aparri to Zamboango and 286g aces pis whose Peers — . 
: . enlist to become “drawers of water anc 1 
who planted it on the frowning battlements i . 
‘ : a hewers of wood” and receive pay and be 
of Peking. Under such conditions they : an ; 
' 4 Tia rated accordingly. Then and only then can 
stand by their colors—that is soldiering. : : : 
. : “ the American young man adopt the Army 
That is what they enlisted for. They do not ‘ 


Ae ge ., aS a career with any certainty of being 
desert—they die first! The conclusion is = 


Ss a he a : ; a soldier pure and simple. Then and then 
that the soldier is either deceived or left in P P 


y i ' ; ; f only will we see restored the gray mus- 
ignorance regarding the character of ser- ' . . ; 

8 Pity 8 tached sergeant with service chevrons to 
vice he will be called upon to render under 


: ; his elbows who was the joy and pride if 
the terms of his enlistment contract. He ;) deed not the backbone of the “Old Army.” 
has gained the impression that he would 


During the recent war in Manchuria the 
live the life he sees depicted on the gaily military efficiency of the Japanese astound- ti 
colored recruiting poster. It appeals to oq an admiring world. Much that contrib- i | 
his pride and to his patriotism. It seems  yted to that marvelous efficiency our civili- iii 
to offer an opportunity to substitute for zation and our form of government make it : | 









dirty baggy overalls a clean and natty uni- jmpossible to adopt. But there is no doubt 

form and for the drudging daily toil from but what the elevation of the soldier in his ‘ 

whistle to whistle the routine of drills, pa- own estimation played an important part i 

rades and guards and possibly an opportu- and nothing contributed more to that than i 

nity to meet in battle the enemies of his the “Coolie” Corps whose members ac- 

country. Instead he finds himself called companied the Army and performed every 
t 
' 


upon to perform, if not the very character sort of menial service and manual labor. 
of work he sought to escape, other and We cannot hope by any one measure, or 
perhaps more disagreeable work. This may by any number of measures, to entirely stop i 
be the portion of the ditch digger or the desertion, but our investigations lead us to 
scavenger and he finds the overalls an _ the confident belief that the greatest cause 
offensive necessity—and all for wages no for it would be removed by relieving the 
greater, if indeed as great than he for- soldier of a great portion of the manual la- 
merly received. In addition he is called bor now required of him, and we urge upon 
upon to perform all the duties necessary to the law makers of the nation the early en- 
qualify him as the efficient soldier he hoped actment of a law creating a “General Ser- 
to be and for which he enlisted. That dis- vice Corps” even if its numerical strength 
satisfaction and discontent should result be deducted from that of the present au- 
and the soldier in ignorance of its conse- thorized enlisted force of the Army. 
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We command the attention of our read- 
ers to an article published in another col- 
umn of this issue, concerning the proposed 
type of battleship now un- 
der consideration, namely, 
the famous Dreadnought 
type, or aill-big-gun-one- 
calibre battleship. The present discussion 
was precipitated by Captain Mahan’s ar- 
ticle advocating small ships and small guns, 
and the reply by Lieutenant-Commander 
Wm. S. Sims, U. S. N., in the U. S. Naval 
Institute for December, 1906, and was fur- 
ther stimulated by the publication of both 
articles as a senate document and also in 
the Congressional Record of January 14. 
These articles should be consulted by stu- 
dents who are specially interested in the 
technical details of this important subject. 

The controversy has been extensively re- 
viewed in this country, and all important 
secular and technical papers in Great Brit- 

ain have commented upon it still more fully, 
and in practically all cases the arguments 
of Lieutenant-Commander Sims have met 
with substantial approval by naval critics, 
the only exception in this country being Mr. 
Benjamin, 


Few Ships 
But Large 


who publishes an apparently 
mistaken criticism in The Independent of 
January 31st. 

Mr. Benjamin has enjoyed considerable 
vogue in the past as a writer on popular 
naval subjects, and as The Independent de- 
clines to publish a reply prepared by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Sims, ARmMy AND Navy 
Lire, whose columns are open to all fair 
discussion of professional matters, there- 
fore publishes this reply, with the sole 
object of showing the probably misleading 
nature of criticisms that are apparently 
based upon inadequate and incorrect infor- 
mation as to the essential military require- 
ments of modern naval vessels. 


Usually the tax-payer is not specially 
concerned with the question of the type of 
battleships, but assuming that our naval 
force should be increased by putting afloat 
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a certain number of effective guns (12- 
inch), the public will be interested to know 
that Lieutenant-Commander Sims’s argu- 
ments have convinced all modern naval crit- 
ics, and both branches of Congress, that 
a certain number of guns mounted on a 
few large ships produces a fighting force 
that is not only more efficient but also much 
cheaper per unit of offensive power (per 
12-inch gun) than the same number of guns 
mounted on a greater number of smaller 
ships. 


The boy who selects his own studies and 
lives as he pleases, may succeed in life, ac- 
cording to the modern definition of suc- 
cess, but it will not be 
because of — rather in 
spite of—the educational 
training he has_ under- 
gone. Native shrewdness, inherent recti- 
tude, weather the strongest shocks. Those 
who, lacking these qualities, succeed in lin- 
ing their road thro’ life with a golden pave- 
ment, may be found in the ranks of those 
who wink at the law and respect authority 
only because it maintains conditions which 
permit of their possession and enjoyment 
of property. Adolescence is the plastic 
period, and character is moulded then, for 
good or bad. The better instincts are latent 
in youth, or are, at best, uncertainly assert- 
ive. Potentiality comes only with knowl- 
edge, and upon the kind of knowledge and 
the nature of its instilling, depend the char- 
acter and degree of potentiality. It is quite 
natural that, in these days of an abnormal 
commercial spirit, ideas are rated higher 
than ideals, but a saner and better standard 
will be reached when the system of educa- 
tion in vogue at the Military Academy shall 
be generally adopted by the educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country. The 
coming of that time has been materially ad- 
vanced by the able address made by Colonel 
C. W. Larned at the Cooper Union, New 
York City, last month, under the auspices 


True 
Education 
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of the department of public lectures of the 
Board of Education. 


Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles, in 
an ably-written article on “The most effi- 
cient army for our nation,” recently pub- 
lished in the New York 
Tribune _ stated: “hk 
should be a matter of na- 
tional pride that ours 
should be the most efficient army of its size 
in the world; thoroughly equipped and im- 
bued with the old military idea of discipline 
—that mental state, not menial, so rarely 
understood by the civilian, yet in which 
every man is a thinking unit, individual, 
and often ingenious in emergency, as an 
American should be I know 
that it is practically impossible to convince 
the average civilian that the army in times 
of peace, waiting for active employment, 
does not play; or that there is anything in 
the anctent game of war that the civilian. is 


This Need 
Not Be 


not capable of learning in a few weeks, or 


even less.” Similar remarks might appro- 
priately be written of the navy. One of the 
functions of this magazine is to bring the 
civilian into closer touch with the services, 
and to promote a more thorough popular 
understanding of the important niche oc- 
cupied by them in our national scheme of 
things. It is opportune to repeat that the 


columns of ArMy AND Navy LIFE are 
open for the discussion of all matters of 
interest to the united service, the efficiency 
and well-being of which are indissolubly 
linked with American prosperity and 
progress. 


Some day, perhaps, the. statesmen. who 
sit in Washington, and turn their thumbs 
up, or down, according to their inclination, 
or the inclination of 
“Uncle Joe” and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, 
will turn their backs on 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the representatives of the liquor inter- 
ests, and will give heed to the still, small 
voice of common sense, supported by the 
people at large, the Y. M. C. A., and by 
everybody who knows anything at all about 
the subject, and will restore the canteen. 
Our sympathy is very strongly with the 
overworked representatives of the people. 
Buried beneath an avalanche of bills, treat- 
ing of a wide range of subjects and affect- 
ing all corners and sections of our great 
country, it is no wonder that they find it 
difficult to arrive at a concerted true esti- 
mate of relative values. Perhaps now that 
their vocation has been dignified by a sub- 
stantial increase in the emoluments thereof, 
their ability in this direction may be made 
more apparent. 


The 
Canteen 
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The right thing-has been done. The Army Engineer Corps will supervise the work of construct- 
ing the Panama Canal. Major George Washington Goethals is an officer of remarkable energy and 
young enough to see the completion of the project, which means that he will. He will be Chief En- 
gineer of Construction and Chairman of the Canal Commission. He will be assisted by Major 
David DuBos Gaillard and Major William Luther Sibert, both of the Engineer Corps. Major Goeth- 
als is a graduate of the Military Academy, and 49 years old. He went to China during the Boxer 
trouble, shortly after becoming a Major. He was assigned to the General Staff in June, 1903, and 
has had charge of very important work under the First Division. Major Gaillard was born in South 
Carolina in 1859, and was appointed to the Military Academy from that State in 1880, the year 
Major Goethals was graduated. In 1884 he was commissioned a Second Lieutenant of Engineers. In 
the Spanish War he served as a Colonel of volunteers. Major Sibert was born in Alabama, ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy from that State and graduated in 1884. 


Lieutenant John F. O’Ryan, of the Second Battery Field Artillery, of the New York National 
Guard, detailed by Governor Hughes to command the First Battery F. A.; vice Captain Wendel, re- 
lieved from duty pending the determination of charges against him, is a graduate of the Seventh 
Regiment. He served as a Second Lieutenant in the Second Battery for two years, when he became 
a First Lieutenant in the same command. He is an expert horseman and for some years has in- 
structed a number of the Seventh Regiment men in horsemanship. This was a labor of love. In 1904, 
Lieutenant O’Ryan trained a pistol team in the Second Battery, which shot a number of competitions 
with U. S. Army commands stationed in the vicinity of New York. The Second Battery won all 
these competitions. The Second was one of the first militia batteries to be equipped with the new 3- 
inch rapid-fire gun and the command is now well trained in the tactical uses of the new material. Lieu- 
tenant O’Ryan prepared a number of gunnery charts for use in the Second Battery, which aided 
greatly in the work of instructing the N. G. officers in indirect fire and in minor problems in ex- 
terior ballistics. He has written a number of essays on professional subjects for the Journal of the 
Military Service Institute, and an article by him on the new 3-in. rapid fire gun appears in this issue 
of Army AnD Navy Lire. One of his essays is on the “Organization, Maintenance and Training of 
Field Batteries in the Organized Militia,” and we understand that his policy while in command of the 
First Battery will accord with his views expressed in that essay. He has already discharged a num- 
ber of employees in the First Battery Armory. Some could scarcely speak English, two were not citi- 
zens, and another was under age. These men have been replaced by efficient soldiers who have par- 
ticular qualifications for the several positions, and who have either served as non-commissioned officers 
or were first class gunners in the field batteries in the United States Army. 


Misfortune knows no country for its own. One day last month it visited Woolwich Arsenal, and 
utterly destroyed the chemical research building. Two days afterward it turned up in Philadelphia 
and destroyed the Cramps’ pattern-shops, with seventy-five per cent. of the company’s patterns, in- 
cluding those of several war vessels under construction, the work on which consequently will suffer 
delay. 


Sir William Howard Russell, the pioneer of modern war correspondents, died on February 10 at 
the age of 86 years. He probably saw more fighting than any man in his day, beginning with the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 1850. His description of the British Infantry in the Crimean War 
as “a thin red line that never wavered,” has become a household word in England, and his reports 
of the first clash in our Civil War, so anti-Federal in tone, brought to him the sobriquet of “Bull 
Run” Russell. 
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The Philadelphia Press has raised an interesting and practical question, bearing on the “naval 
demonstration” phase of the collection of debts from defaulting governments. It alleges that British 
financiers are predicting that in the near future Russia will be forced to default the payment of inter- 


est on her foreign loans, and asks: “Would English lenders urge that a combined French, German, 
Dutch and British fleet undertake to force Russia to pay?” 


Lord Methuen, in command of the British troops in the East of England, has commended to the 
officers commanding the units the suggestion that soldiers shall sing while on the march. Singing in 
ranks has, of course, been carried on for many years; but the idea now is to teach the soldiers swing- 


ing choruses, something in the nature of the old “chanties” that used to be sung in the navy when the 
anchors were being hoisted. 


The British Secretary of War, in presenting to the House of Commons the Army Estimates for 
1907-8, made the following leading points: The military force in future will be organized in two in- 
stead of three lines—a field force and a territorial home force. The field force is to consist of six 
divisions and four cavalry brigades, or 160,000 officers and men. The territorial force will be organ- 
ized in divisions and cavalry brigades and is to consist of fourteen cavalry brigades, fourteen infan- 
try divisions and a coast defence force of 12,000 men, in all 300,000. Officers and men, enlisted on a 
non-regular base for service with the field force, will be called the special contingenf. For this 3,500 
officers and 75,000 men will be required. Mr. Haldane’s scheme, if it is effectively carried out, will 
raise the force of British regular troops instantly mobilizable from 75,000 to 160,000. It will unify the 
militia, volunteers and yeomanry into a homogeneous force for home service in time of war, with 
an annual minimum training of eight days and a maximum of fifteen. One revolutionary feature re- 
garding volunteers is that they must enlist for four years. If they want to resign they must give 
three months’ notice and pay a fine of £5. 


Acording to Engineer-Commander C. V. Hardcastle, of the British warship Doris, the new cruiser 
Invincible is to be equipped with a vertical four-cylinder, 150-horse-power gas engine for dynamo. 


‘This engine is guaranteed to run within three per cent. variation of speed, with 200 revolutions per 
minute. Gas engines have already been used for marine propulsion, and the experiment in the /nvin- 
cible is sure to attract a good deal of interest. 


The Naval Apropriation Bill contains an appropriation of $165,000 for the improvement of the 
Government powder plant. In the brief debate on this bill, Senator Stone said that he had statistics 


to show that during 1906 the Army and Navy used together nearly 5,000,000 pounds of powder, and 
paid twice as much for it as the Government could make it for. 


A cable despatch from Tokio says that during this year there will be launched in Japanese yards 
the following warships: Battleship Oki, 15,000 tons; armored cruiser /buki, 14,600 tons; armored 
cruiser Kurama, 14,000 tons; second-class cruiser, Megami, 3,400 tons, and Tone and Obo, of 3,000 
tons each; and the torpedo-boat destroyer Kirusuki, of 380 tons. 


A new departure in warships is to be laid down i. . embroke Dock in England, this year. The 
vessel will be known as a mother ship, and while her role will be somewhat similar to existing par- 
ent ships, her characteristics will be altogether different. Her province is not to deliver or resist 
attack, but to direct the operations of, and protect, groups of destroyers on their raids. The new ship 
will be about 500 feet long, built of very light scantling, armed with small quick-firing guns, and will 
have a speed of twenty-seven knots. Owing to exceptionally large coal endurance, she will have a 
wide range of action. It is expected that this boat will be ready in the latter part of 1908. 


The next national rifle match will be held at Camp Perry, Ottawa County, Ohio, near Sandusky. 
There will be two days preliminary practice on August 26 and 27 before the competition begins. 


We are glad to welcome into the field of periodical publications the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. A popular understanding of international law, a general knowledge of international 
rights and duties, especially on the part of those who aim to form and lead public opinion, will 
minimize the possibility of mistakes and promote the interests of peace and prosperity. 

















T the end of a long life punctuated 
A by many dinners, the writer has 
determined to confer what may be 
a great and lasting benefit on the groups of 
younger men who are about to take his 
place at the dinner tables of the agreeable 
and accomplished. His own social life has 
been so happy that he has lately set about 
to inquire the reasons for it; and from his 
cogitations it has emerged that a small stock 
of: fairly good stories applied whenever in- 
dicated has smoothed his path for many 
long years. Not only this, but the little 
stock has pleased the listeners. The stories 
and anecdotes are apposite to many situa- 
tions, as will be seen by trying them on dif- 
ferent audiences and in various connec- 
tions. 

Try them, young man, and you will en- 
joy a long succession of excellent dinners. 
Charming hostesses will smile for you and 
invite you often. They will wear their best 
gowns and their best smiles. If you are 


not vain, even the men will not dislike you, 





OF HORSE RACING. 


THE SUCCESSFUL DINER-OUT 


BY 
Q.R.Z. 


The Shah of Persia during his first visit to London declined to go to the Derby. 


much; and to cure yourself of vanity you 
have only to reflect what a small intellectual 
capital has produced such satisfying divi- 
dends. Intellect is not the only factor con- 
cerned. I think the successful diner-out 
must have a merry and a friendly heart. 
He must sincerely wish to please, and that 
because he desires others to be pleased, not 
because he chooses to “shine” (Heaven 
help us!). He must be friendly and con- 
siderate with the timid débutante, and with 
the boy just home from college; polite 
to all women; respectful and attentive to 
his elders. When he comes, as I have, alas! 
to have no elders to speak of, the débutante 
and the collegian will have married and 
there will be snug little dinners set for him 
in their pretty apartment. What can he do 
better than to transmit his art? 

With this brief preface, and with the 
further remark that the loud and strident 
story in the style of Thackeray’s Major 
Bullstrode has never been in his line, the 
writer launches his little fleet. 






It was ex- 


plained to him that the finest horses of England competed there, and still he would not go. Asked 


why—he replied: 


DILEMMA—THE KING OF THE CROCODILES AND THE HINDU WIDOW. 


“It has long been known to me that one horse can go faster than another; 
and I do not need to go to this Derby of yours to find that out.” 


The only son of a Hindu widow bathing in the Ganges was seized by the King of the Croco- 


diles. 


the King, “if you will tell me what I am going to do with him.” 


replied the widow. 


Is this too hard for you, as it was for His Majesty? 
If he did not eat him the boy went free although the woman’s 


solemn promise to the woman. 
guess was wrong. 


“Oh King,” said the widow, “I entreat you not to eat my son.” “I will not devour him,” said 


“You are going to eat him,” 


If he devoured the boy, he broke his 
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MISSISSIPPI PILOTS OF LONG AGO  (1862.) 


I was going up the river from St. Louis to St. Paul, with the same pilot all the way—a matter i | 
of nine hundred miles. On Lake Pepin we ran into a fog, stopped the engines, and drifted about i 
idly, for more than an hour. Suddenly the pilot rang four bells to go ahead full speed. “Will 
you tell me,” I timidly asked, “why you are going ahead; what is different?” | 
“Young man,” said the pilot, “didn’t you hear that dog bark? That is old man Swazey’s dog ae 
and I am steering by him.” ity 
Sailing directions—N. N. 










E. from a dog! 










THEHAPPIEST CHARACTER IN FICTION. 


Ask your next neighbor who is the happiest character in all fiction. After some groping about 
the final conclusion it may be that no character can be called perfectly happy, since all have lived | 
in a world where joy and sorrow are evenly mingled. If you recall the career of Peter Ibbetson 
—whether as boy, young man or in his maturity—all those who know Du Maurier’s enchanting 

story will agree, I think, that his was the happiest of recorded lives. He spent the major part of it 

in prison; it was one unbroken illusion. To live in a continuous illusion it seems, may be the 

manner of a happy life. 

Illusions are not so hard to find. How shall we guarantee them? 



















THE HAPPIEST CHARACTER IN FICTION. 






D’Israeli had a pregnant saying: there were but two things worth living for, namely—climate 
and the pursuit of the affections. I suspect he meant that the one would be followed by young 
men, and that nothing less than climate could satisfy the old. } 
But conceive a life with her, ever pursued and ever attained—in a climate like that of Cali- 






fornia or Egypt! 









THE AGES OF MAN. 
These be not seven, as Shakespeare wrote, but three. 
tude of a dog. 

The puppy worries the root. “I can get the root of this tree and when I get it, all will be 
well.” The mature dog ceases his worrying. “It would indeed be well he says could I extract 
this root, but alas, it is beyond my powers, which are limited.” The aged dog lies by the tree 
and reflects. “It is most certainly true that I cannot obtain that root for my own, and my 
fixed opinion is that, should I perchance possess it, the root would prove of no account to me 
nor yet to the race of dogs in general.” 





Let us consider man under the simili- 










IRISH BULLS IN ALL LANGUAGES, 


The classic bull of Ireland, is of course, the famous, “I smell a rat, I see him brewing in 
the storm, and I will crush him in the bud.” 

The quotation books are full of other such, from laborers as well as from members of Par- 
liament. “I built the wall wider than it was high, so that when it fell down, it would be higher 
than it is wide,” is one; and there are many such. 

But who ever found a French bull? I have searched for years in vain. The Germans have 










them. 
Here is one: Der Zahn der Zeit der alle Thranen trocknet wird auch uber diese Sache Gras 


wachsen lassen. (The tooth of time, which wipes away all tears, will bring grass to grow over 
this matter, also.) Even the Portuguese have bulls. Speaking of a man suspected of suicide 
by drowning it was said: He may be identified, if found by a slight impediment in his speech. 
But—a French bull? 








TO THE PRISONER AT THE BAR. 


“Prisoner,” said the judge, “I shall give you the limit of the law. You have had a pleasant 
home, kind parents, a good income, instead of which you stole sheep!” 
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MODUS OPERANDI. 


Madame Materna had just sung, “Ocean Thou Mighty Monster” at a morning concert, in morn- 
ing costume, covering the range of two octaves (from B. to B.) in her glorious way. “Now 
how did she do that?” asks one friend of another, “those two B’s, two octaves apart.” “Why 
that is easy; she had only to go from the B in her bonnet to the B in her boots.” 


A FICTION OF LAW. 


The case is assault and battery, and judge, attorney and complainant are Irish. 

“Look at his face, your Honor,” says the attorney, “’Tis all mashed to a jelly.” 

“Mr. MacCarty, sit down,” says the judge. “In the eye of the law his face is as 
as the wall.” 


THE STATUE OF A SPANIARD. 


Years ago the statue of Sir Walter Scott was set up in Central Park, and near it, Ward’s 
Shakespeare. 

Standing with a friend before the Scott, we noticed two newsboys of assorted sizes Says No. 
1, the smaller: “And who is that?” No. 2: “Tis Walther Scott.” No. 1: “And who is he?” No. 2: 
“Tis he that wrote Piverel of the Peak” (then playing at the Bowery.). 

Soon they were standing between us and the Shakespeare. No. 1: “And who is this?” No. 
2: “Lemme see. (spelling) Tim-po-ra-ry Pe-des-tal, oh, come on, Tis some one of them Spaniards.” 


PLACE AUX DAMES IN CHINA. 


My friend the Secretary of the first Chinese Legation had met President Grant walking with 
his wife on the avenue, carrying her fur coat. He writes to me to express his astonishment: 
“No Chinaman ever dreamed a dream,” says he, “of walking with his wife and carrying its cloak 
or shawl.” 


HEAR THE OTHER SIDE. 


My very young son came to me after a long day in camp with the teamster, who puzzled him 
with theological quéstions and who had read him long editorials from The Freethinker. 

Recounting this unsettling of his theological opinions to me, he ended by saying: “And now, 
Papa that is what Billy Kincaid thinks about God What do you say to that’ “I say, my son, that 
I just wish to know what God thinks about Billy Kincaid.” And the problems were all solved 
in a moment. 


REMORSE AND REGRET. 


The difference is this: Regret is sorrow for an opportunity unimproved; Remorse is sorrow for 
an opportunity improved. 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


There have been countless theories to account for the origin of human speech. Only one of them 
seems to cover the whole ground and commend itself for adoption, namely, the theory of Lord 
Monboddo.which is, that language was invented by a congress of learned men assembled for the 
purpose. 


THE CYCLE. 


The heart asks pleasure first 
And then—relief from pain 
And then—those little anodynes 
That deaden suffering. 

And then—to fall asleep; 

And then—if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor 
The liberty to die. 
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OF A SMALL APARTMENT. 
“It is so small and the ceilings so low that the poor young things can only have flounders for 


dinner !” 


ABSENT TREATMENT. 


The Christian Science girl was to go to the country and to have absent-treatment—to have 
a letter each week, and to get well. The whole programme was carried out with one exception. 

She went to the Berkshires; she was well when she returned to town; but she had received 
no letters at all. Soon they arrived from the Dead Letter office. All had been addressed to 
Stockbridge, Connecticut, while the girl got well at. Stockbridge, Massachusetts! 
is easy to explain? 


A TEMPLE OF SILENCE. 


I suppose this 


It is simply appalling to think that hundreds of thousands of people live and die without 
ever once having been alone; without ten minutes of silence in which to begin to discover who 
and what they are. 

A great city, like New York is crowded with individuals, poor or rich, in just this case. Over 
on the East Side you possibly cannot be alone; on upper Fifth Avenue, you may not wish to be. 
An enlightened city government would erect, in Union Square, a huge Egyptian Temple, with mas- 
sive walls and many entrances. The interior would be filled with cells. Silent attendants would 
direct to the cells where one could die in peace. But the cells would generally be for the man 
or woman who wished to be, for once, and for five minutes, absolutely alone; to rediscover, as 
it were his own personality among the hundred overlays of character imposed by the hundred 
tyrannies of daily life. What the cathedrals do for a religious Middle Age might be done by this 
singular temple. Ten minutes there before a strenuous day in Wall Street might save many a soul 
from automatism. The poor would find more of real life in such a cell, than in all the books 
of Carnegie Branch Library No. 67. If the idea should grow, so as to constrain the establish- 
ment of a course in silence in the Public Schools, the nation might be transformed. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


We have heard the phrase a thousand times and if we stop to think we shall find that, as used, 
it was generally inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 

We have been silenced by a formula, not convinced by an axiom. Just a little change, will, I 
think, make everything clear and right. Let us say: In any particular struggle, those survive 
who are fittest to survive, in that particular struggle. 

Surviving and hateful mosquitos and murderers are thus accounted for—and there is no 
other way. 


MUSIC, 


—Music is the art that makes you feel that your illusions are true. 


ON THE ILLUSTRATING OF BOOKS. 


Who has not a favorite novel—Esmond, Tom Jones, La chartreuse de Parme? The text 
is perfect. Who would not wish his copy to be illustrated in a perfect way? Such illustrations 
we find, now and again, when a great artist takes the text in hand and makes it doubly rich, 
as William Blake has done for the book of Job, Turner for Roger’s Italy (neither of them novels 
by the way). Why cannot such illustrations be had through photography? Select a series of 
scenes to be portrayed; choose individuals for the various characters; costume them in habits 
of the time; group them in tableaux; photograph them again and again; choose the best negatives 
to reproduce in heliogravure; and thus obtain a unique and precious thing. Do not let anybody 
say that this has already been done. In essence it is a new proposal. It will cost loads of 
money—so much the better. It is worth doing. Think of a Shakespeare so illustrated with abbey 
to choose the costumes and the poses. He would abandon his painting to do it; think of an edition 
of Dante with Norton as president of the board of illustrators. How long before some | Iron- 
Master will finance a work that will make a single book more precious than whole libraries of: com- 
mon books? 
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SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


(With an apology to Mark Twain.) 

Uncle Lem and Uncle Lem’s yellow dog were at the foot of the ladder watching the hod-carrier 
slowly ascending with his load of brick. He fell—and by a special Providence, he was saved, 
for he fell on Uncle Lem. “Why. didn’t he fall on the dog?” “Because (with scorn) you are 
to know that you can’t depend on no dog to carry out a special Providence.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT REASON APPLIED. 


You look at the slender threads of rails and the monstrous railway train thundering down the 
track and inquire how it is that the huge mass does not leave its rails and plunge,us all to de- 
struction. I know of only one answer, and that is a metaphysical one: Every reason that you can 
allege that the train should leave the rails towards the north is equally potent to prove that it will 
leave them towards the south—and so, held in the bonds of a metaphysic subtlety, the train stays on 
the track! Some how, one’s mind is easier during railway journeys if this conclusion has been for- 
mulated. 


THE MURMUR OF THE SHELL. 


The hollow sea shell which for years hath stood 
On dusty shelves, when held against the ear, 
Proclaims its stormy parent; and we hear 
The faint far murmur of the breaking flood. 


We hear the Sea. The Sea? It is the blood 
In our own veins, impetuous and near, 
And pulses keeping pace with hope and fear 
And with our feelings ever shifting mood. 


Lo! in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 

The murmur of a world beyond a grave, 
Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 
Thou fool! this echo is a cheat as well— 
The hum of earthly instincts; and we crave 
A world unreal as the shell-heard sea. 


HINDU PROVERB. 


What! Live in the river, and not friends with the crocodiles? 





THE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
EXPOSITION 


of Bordeaux and Robert Fulton 


BY 
HENRY BAYER 


Special Commissioner to the United States 


In the city of Bordeaux, from May to 
November, of the current year, will be held 
the International Maritime Exposition of 
Bordeaux, organized by .the competent 
“Ligue Maritime Francaise” which has for 
President Admiral Gervais of the French 
Navy. Said exposition is under the official 
patronage of the French Government, the 
General Council of the gironde, the Munici- 
pality, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Philomathic Society of Bordeaux. 

The Commissioner General is Mr. Ber- 
tin, Ex-Engineer-in-Chief of the French 
Navy, member of the “Institut de France”’ 
and Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
He is the brilliant Military Engineer who 
reorganized the Japanese Navy before the 
war with Russia. The last French cruiser 
La Verité, to be launched next April, is built 
owing to the plans of Mr. Bertin. He has 
for Deputy Commissioner General Mr. V. 
Morlot, the distinguished Parisian publicist 
who has had the idea and, made the propo- 
sition of organizing this exposition. } 

The General Committee of Honor has for 
President Mr. Armond Falliéres, President 
of the French Republic, and‘ the .United 
States Section is patronized by a Special 
Committee composed of 52 prominent 
Americans, and among them: 


Major-General J. Franklin Bell, Major- 


General Fred D. Grant, Colonel H. O. S. 
Heistand, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Ad- 
miral George Dewey, Rear Admirals R. D. 
Evans, James H. Sands, J. B. Coghlan and 
George W. Melville, Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes, Hon. Curtis Guild, George B. 
McClellan, His Excellency J. Jusserand, 
Hon. Alcide Ebray, Hon. D. C. Murphy 
(Bordeaux), J. Pierpont Morgan, Andrew 
Carnegie, Commodore Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Commodore W. A. Gardner, George J. 
Gould, August Belmont, Clement A. Gris- 
com, Lewis Nixon, Wm. Barclay Parsons, 


F. BERTIN. 
Commissioner General. 
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ADMIRAL GERVAIS. 


President Maritime League of France 


R. Fulton Cutting, Wm. H. Fletclier, Hugh 
Gordon Miller, John J. Amory, Henry S. 
Grove, etc. 

President Roosevelt has sent to the Sen- 
ate a message asking for an appropriation 
and as soon as granted the construction of 


Vv. MORLOT. 


Deputy Commiss oner General. 


an American pavilion will begin; it will 
contain Robert Fulton’s relics, to be loaned 
by his descendants living in this country, 
pictures and busts of United States Presi- 
dents, American flags, governmental collec- 
tions, etc. 














President Roosevelt Speaks for the Navy 


A delegation headed by General Horace Porter, representing the Naval 
League of the United States, was received by the President on Washington’s 


Birthday, and greeted as follows: 


“General Porter and Members of the Naval League: I take a peculiar 
pleasure in greeting you here, because it is eminently true in a democracy that 
what is every one’s business is apt to be no one’s business, and you are here on 
everybody’s business. There is plenty of pressure of local interests for public 
building, plenty of pressure for local improvements in the River and Harbor 
bill, but there is no special interest that is seeking to bring pressure to bear, as 
it cught to be brought to bear, for matters of great national concern—preemi- 
nently the navy. Persons who are engaged in the hurlyburly of active political 
life most naturally tend to pay especial heed to the requests that are insistent; 
and it behooves our people to encourage patriotic societies like this which 
shall be insistent upon the needs of America as a whole. 

The President and Congress both need to be reminded that it is necessary 
for the sake of America to encourage the upbuilding and the maintenance of 
the United States navy. I am happy to say that whereas last year we failed 
to get a battleship, this year we have two. We have made good the loss we 
met with last year. Now, I want all of you in your respective homes, through 
the organs of public opinion, by your influence upon your representatives in 
every branch at Washington, to see that the needs of the navy are not for- 
gotten in the future. The navy has no one to speak for it save those who 
speak for it because of their devotion to the honor and the interest of the. 
United States; and I ask that you and those like you make your voices heard 
for the general welfare amid the din of voices that speak only for special 


interests.” 
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CAPTAIN ALBERT R. COUDEN. 


In Captain Albert R. Couden, comr..anding the 
Louisiana, is blended all that is best in the Amer- 
ican naval officer, splendid seamanship, geniality, 
and personal magnetism; he is a good comrade 
among his officers and a friend to his sailors 
and popular with the public. 


Photo by Clinedinst. 


CAPTAIN SYDNEY CLOMAN. 


Captain Sydney A. Cloman, U. S. A., is our 
Military Attaché to the Court of St. James. Cap- 
tain Cloman and Commander Gibbons, our Naval 
Attaché at London, have long been intimate 
friends, and Mrs. Gibbons and Mrs. Cloman are 
also intimates. 


NAVY 


Photo by Pach Bros., N. Y. 


REAR-ADMIRAL WILLARD H. BROWNSON. 


Rear Admiral Brownson, who will succeed 
Rear Admiral G. A. Corverse as chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, when he retires from that 
office, though quiet ahd highly cultured, is a man 
of action and as efficient an officer as ever trod 
the quarter deck. 





Photo by Clinedinst. 


BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM CROZIER U. S. A. 


Brigadier General William Crozier, U. S. A., 
the Chief of Ordnance, who graduated from the 
U. S. Military Academy in 1872 and who, avoid- 
ing the glare of the limelight, does not hesitate 
to speak for the needs of his bureau, is under all 
circumstances the right man in the right place. 








TO MY OLD SILVER BARS 


A Retrospective Reverie 


Old friends! At last we have parted 
You are dingy, tarnished and old 
My silver bars, yes, I’ve discarded- 
You must make room for new leaves of 
Aye! Long have we soldiered together, 
Wherever “Old Glory’s” unrolled— 
You've never complained of the weather 
Though your silver’s been frosted with gold. 


Once you dazzled with brilliance and splendor, 
Of rank and of riches untold, 
Now, with reverence, sadly and tender, 
You're turned down for oak leaves of gold. 
You've gleamed and you've glisten’d with beauty ; 
‘rom bivouac to ball-room you've told 
Your story of hardship and duty 
On khaki or epaulettes of gold. 


Together we've faced every danger ; 
We have braved the battle and breeze ; 
Ah! To think you must go to a stranger, 
While alas! J must change you for' these! 
You've stuck to me thro’ to promotion, 
While honors were scantily doled, 
And now, to reward your devotion, 
I spurn you for counterfeit gold. 





Your “new” has worn off on my collar :-— 
To thus turn you out in the cold 
Seems a pity, for a paltry half dollar 
’s worth of tawdry tinsel and gold. 
But alas! We must part—Fate has spoken— 
You must haul down your colors so bold: 
Old comrades, our partnership’s broken 
I must don now the oak leaves of gold. 


These leaves, now so golden and yellow, 
Some day will be grey as the ash 
With the autumn of life, they'll turn mellow, 
\nd change with my hair and mustache. 
When my shoulders are rounded and stooping, 
\nd my face becomes grizzl’d and old— 
Then Eagtes, like vultures—wings drooping 
Will perch o'er the oak leaves of gold. 


Your long, faithful service now ended, 
In grateful affection | hold; 
Good taste you have never offended, 
Like those gaudy trinkets—of “gold.” 
Your worth is pure, solid and sterling, 
But its laurels I’ve bartered and sold 
With my youth for that new flag, unfurling! 
All that glitters—alas!—is not gold. 


L’ENVOI. 


So, good bye, old chums! We are parted— 
With sadness I fondly enfold 
My oldest friends as, broken hearted, 
[ don my new oak leaves of gold. 
When the bars of Life’s hurdles I’ve vaulted, 
And find rest ‘neath the churchyard’s mould, 
Then cool over my grave may the green grasses wave 
\nd fall softly the oak leaves of gold. 


—Luirvut.-Cor. C. M. Perkins, U.S. M. C. 








AT THE OISE MANOEUVRES 


Translated for the Military Information Division of the General Staff 


BY 


CHAPLAIN T. H. BELL, ARTILLERY CORPS 
From the Special French Correspondence of the Revue Militaire Suisse 


UT really it must be said 
that I did not see any 
great thing at these 
Oise manceuvres. What 
appeared to me there to 
be best organized was 
the press service. Gen- 

eS eral Michel, who di- 
rected it, is above all a staff officer. 
He is represented to me as a_ topo- 
grapher whose memory is infallible in that 
which concerns the terrain, but who has 
little and superficial knowledge of the troop. 
Your collaborator Balédyer told you, last 
year, what bad dispositions he made his 
division take between Coulvagny and Cense 
des Prés, in the Champagne manceuvres. 
He showed himself in the circumstance a 
mediocre manceuverer. 

As a compensation, by the fashion in 
which he facilitated the work of the jour- 
nalists, he showed himself a worthy pupil 
of General Billot, in whose shade he has 
gained his successive grades. He had their 
business “masticated” for them, in order 
that they should not have to furnish any 
effort. Every day, articles were delivered 
to them type-written and in which one read 
phrases like this: “We shall complete these 
data in our next number,” or “We shall 
make known to our readers how this ser- 
vice shall have functioned.” It was the of- 
ficial communication in all its splendor, 
with the optimism which is admissible in 
such circumstances; eulogy of the com- 


manding authority always full of solicitude 
for the troops, eulogy of the organization 
of the service regulated with so much per- 
fection that it almost automatically provides 
for their needs. 

In the papers which were distributed, I 
read, in fact, that “the subsistence of the 
troops is the subject of the constant preoc- 
cupations of the commanding authority,” 
which is very well, that “thanks to the fore- 
sight of the commanding authority, the ser- 
vice of subsistence is always in a position to 
provide for the subsistence of the troop 
bodies,” which is still better. 

As one is never better served than by 
himself, I approve of the director of man- 
ceuvres having awarded himself these com- 
pliments. It is unfortunate only that he 
had to do with captious professionals who 
treated him as a novice, and who permitted 
themselves to criticize his style, from the 
point of view of “journalism.” 

Thus, I heard them “poke fun at” the 
communication, of which this is the textual 
reproduction : 

“We said, in a preceding article, that aft- 
er the distributions in the cantonments, 
meat wagons of the combat trains and 
empty wagons of the regimental trains were 
directed: the first, upon the centers of 
slaughter for receiving the fresh meat to 
be distributed the next day, the second, 
upon the head of étapes of manceuvres for 
receiving there, from the daily provision 
train, the day’s rations which they lack. 

“Before rendering ourselves at 
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heads of étapes of manceuvres of the Third 
division of infantry for the day of 

September, we halt at , designated 
as center of slaughter. In a farmhouse 
transformed into an abattoir a half-score of 
beasts are already slaughtered. Butcher- 
soldiers, clothed in special trousers and 
jumpers, cut them up, some in the farm- 
house court, on the ground, others in a vast 
barn where the carcasses have been sus- 
pended. The rest of the herd (about 
twenty head of cattle), browses the grass 
tranquilly in an adjoining meadow, under 
the care of drover-soldiers. Outside, the 
meat wagons, parked by parties receiving 
issues, await their turn to be loaded. 

“In transferring ourselves to , we 
increase a score of beeves, driven by three 
soldiers, who direct thems¢élves towards 
——— for recompleting the revictualment 
herd. 

“On our arrival at the station of 
the provision train is announced. 

“In a neighboring field, the empty wag- 
ons of the regimental trains have formed 
the park. Upon the platform of the station 
are waiting a staff officer, a functionary of 
the Intendance and several administration 
officers of the subsistence service.” 

It goes without saying that, at the mo- 
ment of distributing this paper to those in- 
terested, its blanks were filled in. Thus, the 
and of September, the day to which it re- 
lates, the head of étapes of manceuvres was 
Nanteuilte-Haudoin; Baron had been 
chosen as center of slaughter. In conse- 
quence, the mames Nanteuil-le-Haudowin 
and Boron (as well as the date) had been 
put by hand in the empty space reserved 
for this purpose in the note printed in ad- 
vance by means of a type-writing machine. 

And really, one has found that the re- 
duction lacked a little color. It would have 
been proper to adorn the recital with a few 
epithets, to put some spots of blood upon 
the “special trousers and jumpers,” to pose 


, 
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swarms of flies upon the cadavers of the 
beefs which one is about to take to pieces, 
to animate the landscape by introducing 
trees which cast a shadow, specks of sun- 
shine which scatter notes of gaiety here and 
there. 

If, at Langres,—where, however, I did 
not encounter any of those strangers that 
habitually swarm around our manceuvres,— 
the gendarmerie made the space vacant 
around works, however truly fantastic, con- 
structed by the attack or by the defense, if 
it prevented any one from taking sketches 
of them or photographing them, which 
obliged executing the description from 
memory, similarly, in Oise, the staff of the 
Second corps kept the space clear about the 
operations.—Useless to come to see what is 
going on there, it had the air of saying to 
the representatives of the journals: you will 
not see a thing there; it is necessary to be 
initiated in order to find something inter- 
esting. But you will lose nothing by it 


since I will have placed in your hands every 
day accounts which you will only have to 


insert in your papers. You will thus have 
copy of the first quality which will cost you 
nothing. 

That which explains to me the insistence 
with which one kept strangers at a distance 
and on account of which one sought to 
remain en famille, is the fact that one had 
nothing very fine to show them, I would 
hesitate to formulate this opinion if I did 
not have good reason for believing that 
connoisseurs—like General Hagron and 
General Michal, both members of the Su- 
preme Council of War, and particularly 
qualified to judge of manceuvering troops, 
since they have commanded our admirable 
army corps of the East frontier,—carried 
away the same impression. 

The opportunity which had been pro- 
cured at great expense, and for this time 
only, for doing something which would 
have been really useful, was allowed to slip 
by. All was restricted to shams, Almost 
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nothing was done. Already, at Langres, 
I had been struck with the fact that, in the 
majority of the cantonments, they had neg- 
lected to furnish necessary directions to 
the troops, were it only to post written no- 
tices for permitting them to go to the 
kitchens or to the latrines or to the place 
of assembly or even simply to the post. In 
Oise, I saw a like forgetfulness of detail 
which, while in not being other than details, 
have nevertheless their great importance. 
Important or not, moreover, the prescrip- 
tions of the regulations are made for being 
observed. The exercises are scarcely of 
any use except for assuring one’s self 
whether one knows the letter of them, 
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whether one grasps the spirit of them, 
whether one applies them. And this is 
above all true in the exercises of little 
scope—combats of division against divis- 
ion—which do not impose on the command- 
ing authority any great combination. 

Unhappily, instead of attaching himself 
to this side of the question, one amused 
himself with “tactics-ing” (“tactiquer”) 
yielding to the temptation of which I have 
spoken above of “making battle.” And 
one made battle! 
alas! 

(A satirical critique from a home 
source on the French manceuvres in ques- 
tion.) 


It was done no better, 


AN OLD BATTLE PRINT. 














* HE new law of May 31st, 
1906, contains the fol- 
lowing material pro- 
visions in relation to 
military pensions. 

a. Officers.—Every of- 
ficer having become dis- 
qualified for active serv- 
ice is entitled to a retir- 
ing pension for life after 
at least ten years of active service. 

The minimum ef pension is also attain- 
able before ten years of service in case of 
infirmities or accidents incident to the ser- 
vice, and even in the case of an officer, des- 
titute of resources, whose incapacity is not 
a result of military service. In each of 
these cases the pension allowance ceases 
with the disappearance of the infirmity 
causing it to be given. 

For ten years of service the rate of pen- 
sion is fixed at 20-60 in place of 15-60 of 
full pay and allowances. For each addi- 
tional year the pension is increased by 1-60 
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vice, is increased by only 1-120 instead of 
by 1-60, so that the maximum pension of 
these officers is reached only after 40 years 
of service. 

The pensions of officers retired after ten 
years of service and who are engaged in 
sedentary employments in the Army or 
Navy, are also increased by 1-60 or by 
1-120 of their full pay, for each year of ser- 
vice in this employment. 

Pensioned sub-lieutenants, lieutenants 
and captains whose entire annual income is 
respectively less than 1,500, 2,250 and 3,000 
francs may, in cases of pressing necessity 
verified by military authority, receive ad- 
ditions of pension to the extent of making 
their income equal to these sums. 

The allowances which are added to full 
pay, serving as a basis for settling pensions, 
comprise : 

1st. Commutation of quarters (Woh- 
nungsgeldsuschuss) varying according to- 
stations and grade of officer according to. 
the plan of the following table: 
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Division or brigade commander................ 
Regimental commander 
A ON. ne ks ck cewansececba 
Lieutenant or sub-lieutenant 


eee eee eee ee 


without, however, exceeding the maximum, 


45-60, which is attained in the 35th year of 
service instead of the 4oth year. How- 
ever, for officers entitled to the full pay of 
regimental commander or of higher com- 
mands, the pension, after 30 years of ser- 


CLASSES OF SERVICE. 


Berlin I 2 3 4 5 
francs francs francs francs francs francs 
1,750 1,500 1,125 900 750 750 
1,500 1,125 g00 = 750 675 675 
1,125 825 675 600 525 450 
525 337.50 300 28125 270 270° 


2nd. The annual allowances for office 
expenses granted to certain military author- 
ities. However allowances exceeding 1,125 
francs are calculated at only 2-3 in pension 
estimates. 
3rd. The allowance for general officers. 






of 625 francs for expenses of domestic ser- 
vice. 

4th. The mess-allowance (Tischgeld), 
of 135 francs granted to lieutenants and 
sub-lieutenants. 

5th. The allowance for residence in a 
hospital fixed at 125 francs for the same of- 
ficers. 

The length of service is calculated from 
18 years of age instead of 17, and in war- 
time from (the time of) entrance in the 
service. The campaign years count dou- 
ble. 

Generally, the length of punishment by 
confinement in a fortress for a year or less 
is deducted from the period of service, just 
as time spent in captivity, subject, however, 
to a contrary decision by the Emperor. 

Increase of pension. — The pensions of 
officers whose military disability is the re- 
sult of a campaign, is increased by an an- 
nual addition (Kriegszulage) fixed at 1,500 
francs for captains of the Ist class and un- 
der, and at 900 francs for others. Of these 
officers, those whose income does _ not 
amount to 3,750 francs a year receive at the 
end of their 55th year an addition desig- 
nated “for old-age” (Alterszulage), equal 
to the difference. This increase may be 
granted earlier if the party interested be- 
comes entirely and permanently unfitted for 
labor. 

An addition of 1,125 francs for maiming 
(Verstummelungssulage) is granted tem- 
porarily to an officer who in the service has 
lost a limb or the use of a limb, or is at- 
tacked by a serious complaint demanding 
special care. This increase may be raised 
to 2,250 francs in case of mental derange- 
ment or complete disability. It is author- 
ized by law in case of blindness. 

For the first two months following retire- 
ment, an officer receives full active pay in- 
cluding commutation of quarters. 

There is no age limit for retirement. 
However officers 65 years of age are en- 
titled to pension without being obliged to 
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prove their incapacity for service. Until 
that age the military authorities decide the 
matter upon the advice of the surgeons. 

Pensions are paid monthly in advance. 
An officer receives the pension pertaining 
to his office only after he has filled it for 
at least a year, except, however, in case of 
complete disability incurred in the service. 

An officer’s right to pension and its in- 
crease is made void: 

1st. By his recall to active service with 
full pay. 

2nd. By a judicial condemnation with 
imprisonment for the crime of high trea- 
son, treason in time of war or for divulging 
military secrets. 

Title to pension and its increase is sus- 
pended. 

Ist. By loss of German citizenship. 

2nd. By prosecution instituted in the 
civil courts or military tribunals under ac- 
cusation of treason or divulgence of mili- 
tary secrets, while the accused resides 
abroad or permits his residence to remain 
unknown. The officer receives the stop- 
pages which have been made against his 
pay, if he is acquitted or condemned to a 
less penalty than imprisonment. 

The title to pension is also suspended: 

Ist. During the period that the officer 
is in a hospital for disabled soldiers. 

2nd. When he is recalled temporarily to 
active duty with full pay. 

3rd. While he is employed under the 
civil administration of the Government or 
of the district, or in the gendarmerie, for 
as much as the income derived from this 
employment, joined to the amount of the 
pension, exceeds the active pay which has 
served as a basis in the calculation of the 
pension; or (for as much) as the pay at- 
tached to the civil employment is larger 
than a sum varying from 5,000 to 7,500 
francs for a total duration of service vary- 
ing from 21 to 36 years. 

When a retired officer has become en- 
titled to a civil pension from the Govern- 
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ment, he accumulates the sum of the two 
pensions to the amount of the rate of his 
initial military pension increased by 1-60 or 
1-120 for each year of service under the 
civil administration.” If, however, the civil 
pension is greater, the excess is paid to the 
officer out of the civil funds. 

b. Non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates.—Non-commissioned officers and men 
in the ranks are entitled to a pension desig- 
nated “rente militaire’ (Militarrente), 
(military income). 

1st. When they have completed at least 
18 years of service. 

2nd. When incapacitated for labor (Er- 
werbsunfanhigkeit) through casualties or 
infirmities resulting from service, and what- 
ever may have been the period of their 
service. 

3rd. When after at least eight years of 
service they can no longer remain in the 
army and have become incapable of provid- 
ing for their living, although the incapacity 
may not have resulted from service. 

For soldiers pensioned before completing 
18 years of service in the army, the pension 
has only a provisional character, and they 
are entitled to it as long as incapacity for 
labor continues or capacity for labor re- 
mains diminished at least ten per cent. 

Total incapacity (vollige Erwerbsunfan- 
kigkeit) is the basis of the full pension. 
This amounts to: 

1,125 francs for a sergeant-major. (Ist 
sergeant). 

goo francs for a sergeant. 

750 francs for a non-commissioned offi- 
cer. 

675 francs for a private. 

In case of partial incapacity for labor, 
the amount of pension is estimated at the 
rate of as many hundredths of the full pen- 
sion as there are degrees in the partial in- 
capacity. . 

After 18 years of service, the amount of 
pension is fixed at 50-100 of the full pen- 
sion. It is increased 3-100 for each addi- 
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tional year, but cannot exceed the amount 
of the full pension. The soldier may event- 
ually cumulate this pension with the pen- 
sion attached to incapacity for work. 

Additions to pensions. — Non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates whose total or 
partial disability for labor results from 
field service, receive in addition to the pen- 
sion, a monthly war allowance (Kregszul- 
age) of 18.75 francs. 

Privileges for obtaining civil employ- 
ment,—After 12 years of actual service, 
those who have re-enlisted receive a certifi- 
cate entitling them to civil employment 
( Zivilversorgungsschein). 

Those not desiring to accept this em- 
ployment can receive a monthly allowance 
of 15 francs, for which application must be 
made within four years after mustering 
out. 

Those adjudged incapacitated for accept- 
ing the employment are entitled to the same 
allowance. 

Those re-enlisted who, while having ob- 
tained the certificate, relinquish the employ- 
ment and consequently the allowance of the 
above mentioned 15 francs, may receive a 
sum of 1,875 francs which must be paid 
back if the party interested accepts employ- 
ment under the Government or has been 
employed uninterruptedly for over six 
months. 

The re-enlisted men recognized as unfit- 
ted for military service before completing 
12 years of service, also receive the certifi- 
cate entitling them to civil employment to 
the extent that they possess the requisite 
qualifications. 

The pension and allowances cease or are 
suspended in cases analogous to those of 
officers. 

For soldiers pensioned after 18 years of 
service who are employed under the civil 
administration of the Government or of the 
district, the pay, or eventually the civil pen- 
sion, cumulates with the military pension to 
the amount of 2,500 francs. 





MISS MORLEY’S TROUSSEAU 


BY 
ANNIE SEBREE-SMITH 


T was mid-July. The dry, 
parched earth was send- 
ing up sheets of white 
heat as it had been since 
the trumpeting of re- 
veille—it was now near- 
ing retreat. Not even a 
blade of grass had been 

able to stand against the sun’s scorching 
rays; the cool winds from snow capped 
mountains surrounding Fort Larst seldom 
reached the garrison which was ninety 
miles from nowhere, the soldiers said. 

Duties had been suspended until after 
evening gun-fire. Troopers, except those 
on guard, had gone to the foot hills hoping 
to find relief from the sun’s glare under the 
sheltering branches of the pines. 

Captain Heyl, commander of Troop F, 
sat on his porch trying to escape the alka- 
line dust which was whirling through the 
air. His eyes, ears, nose and mouth were 
filled with it—his service uniform was no 
longer brown. These were not his great- 
est grievances. There were others that an- 
noyed him far more. 

One was that he wanted a drink, not of 
brackish water, but whiskey, and had been 
wanting one since the night before when 
a brother bachelor had drained the jug. 
Then during a dinner at the mess he had 
made a caddish speech concerning a young 
woman who had arrived, a guest of the 
commanding officer. 

A rumor had spread that this guest, Miss 
Morley, had brought a trousseau with the 
intention of marrying an officer. This tale, 
at first but a muffled whisper, grew until 


it was asserted that she hoped to marry 
ranking bachelor—namely 


the Captain 
Heyl. 

Lieutenant Forney, of F, heard and re- 
peated this at the mess. It was then that 
Captain Heyl said he would make a duty 
call and hide as he did not want to be 
caught on her hook. 

He regretted the words the moment they 
were spoken and when he saw the bach- 
elors hovering around Miss Morley he 
grew wrathful because of his speech and 
the consequences following, as he did not 
dare be even civil to the girl; she was 
not only fair to look upon but attracted 
him more than any woman he had ever 
met. 

“I made an ass of myself,” he said in a 
low voice. “What possessed me to make 
such a speech?” He pulled his campaign 
hat over his eyes, puffed a cigar ferociously 
and weighed the question in his mind as to 
which was his greatest grievance. The 
scales balanced in favor of his speech at 
the mess. 

A cruel fate often placed Miss Morley 
before him in tantalizing ways. That morn- 
ing as a papoose, a tottering girl, followed 
her mother down the road, she fell on a 
sharp stone making an ugly wound on her 
forehead. Miss Morley, coming from the 
canteen. ran to the child, took her in her 
arms and carried her to the commanding 
officer’s porch. Captain Heyl cursed the 
folly which had so complicated matters that 
he had to watch a slender girl carry a forty 
pound child. 
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Just now Miss Morley was swinging a 
hammock filled with children. The exer- 
tion was undoubtedly great with the ther- 
mometer standing 100 degrees in the shade, 
yet she looked daintily fresh and cool in 
her simple white gown. 

The trumpeters sounded retreat. The 
gun thundered its command for the detach- 
ment to lower the colors. Miss Morley 
stood attention till they were ‘furled. 
“What a wife for a soldier!” thought Cap- 
tain Heyl as he watched her rapt face; 
then he joined his troop at drill and tried 
to forget her. 

“You look down!” said Lieutenant For- 
ney, an hour later as he entered the quar- 
ters. “What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing’s right,” growled the captain, 
as he lighted a cigar. “I’m tired of looking 
at that,” pointing to the empty jug. 

“What’s up?” persisted the Lieutenant. 

“Tt’s not like you to be so savage.” 
- “What’s up? Lack of spirits to pour 
down and wash the dust from my throat. 
It’s time those freighters were in. They 
left Ralston twelve days ago.” 

“Perhaps they’re drunk by the wayside 
at your expense,” said Lieutenant Forney, 
cheeringly. “Such things often happen.” 

“Don’t be idiotic, Forney; you know I 
had the keg crated as ‘Boots and shoes.’ 
By the way what’s up that you've not 
growled for a drink?” 

“What’s the use growling when the 
booze is on the dessert, fifty miles away. 
Besides I’m in love. Ye Gods! 
That Miss Morley is stunning! If I were 
the ranking captain I’d—” 

“Call off!” interrupted the captain, sav- 
agely as he used one of his cavalry booted 
feet on a grasshopper. “You youngsters 
don’t carry more than one idea.” 

Forney thought it was time to change the 
subject. “I made a bet with Stahl at sta- 
bles,” he said. “He insisted that his horse 
stood higher than mine from the withers to 
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the hoofs. I won enough to take a trip.” 

“Stahl doesn’t know a horse’s withers 
from his tail. Fine ignoramus he is for a 
cavalry troop. I'll get rid of him if it costs 
my commission.” 

“You must have a drink,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, impressively. “Stretch out on that 
divan, old fellow. There, now I’ll put these 
rugs over you. Can’t stand them? You 
must. The reward will be great. Hold 
this in your hands till they're stiff. That’s 
it; shake like the deuce if you hear any- 
one coming and toss the ice under a pillow. 
I'll be back in a moment.” 

Colonel Swinton, the commanding offi- 
cer, was on his porch with Mrs. Swinton 
and Miss Morley. Lieutenant Forney ran 
up the steps. 

“Can you give me a glass of something. 
hot?” he asked breathlessly. “Ginger, whis- 
key, peppermint—anything! Captain Heyl 
has a chill. He’s shaking the shanty down.” 

Mrs. Swinton went in the house, then 
returned to the porch carrying a bottle. 
“Give him the whole quart if necessary to 
warm him,” she said. “Poor fellow, can 
we do anything for him?” 

“T’'ll let you know if he doesn’t stop shak- 
ing,” called Forney as he hurried off with 
his prize. “I may need help.” 

“Better go to him, dear!” said the Col- 
onel, sympathetically. “That boy won't 
know what to do.” 

Mrs. Swinton and Miss Morley went to 
Captain Heyl’s quarters. As they entered 
his room he pushed the ice under a pillow 
and took on a terrible shake. 

Mrs. Swinton felt his hands. 
very cold,” she said anxiously. 
a doctor, Mr. Forney!” 

Miss Morley placed two fingers on a 
wrist of the shivering soldier. He saw her 
eyes twinkle merrily as she said, “The doc- 
tor isn’t needed. This kind of a chill never 
kills. The whiskey will right matters.” 

“Queer girl that!” thought the Lieuten- 
ant. “I guess that rumor is true or she 


“They’re 
“Send for 
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wouldn’t come to Heyl’s room after his 
rudeness to her.” 

“I’m a nurse,” explained Miss Morley, 
partly guessing his thought. “Mrs. Swinton 
said I might be of service.” 

Late next afternoon Captain Heyl called 
to thank Mrs. Swinton and Miss Morley 
for their kindness during his shake. He 
was in an amiable mood as the “Boots and 
Shoes” had arrived, there had been a show- 
er and the youngsters had not referred to 
his unfortunate speech since Forney’s last 
attempt. 

During the call be proposed a ride. An 
hour later he and Miss Morley were head- 
ing their horses towards Bear Springs, six 
miles from the fort. 

The sun sinking behind a chain of moun- 
tains cast its last rays in the valley, filling it 
with glorious celors as the captain and his 
companion rode into the garrison. A sun- 
beam touched Miss Morley’s golden hair 
and sparkling eyes. 

“How beautiful she is!” thought the cap- 
tain. “Her hair is like spun gold.” 

Then he decided that he was in love. He 
tried to think of something commonplace 
to say that he might hide his thoughts. Not 
that he was ashamed of them but—that 
trousseau! The gowns stood in a ghastly 
row before him! 

“The shower laid the dust,” he said. “It’s 
cooler.” 

“The shower laid the dust. It’s cooler,” 
mimicked Miss Morley, laughing merrily. 
“Those words must have been your lesson 
today. You've said them four times.” 

The captain was silent for a few mo- 
ments, then asked: “Have you enjoyed the 
ride?” 

“Enjoyed it! Words can’t express how 
much. My work is confining—my outings 
but few. To ride over the prairies on a 
cavalry horse. Oh! It’s the acme of bliss!” 

Another silence. Her outings had been 
‘but few! She loved to ride cavalry horses. 


Again the trousseau gowns stood as spec- 
tres before the captain. He could almost 
hear them speak in warning of her inten- 
tions. 

Three days later Captain Heyl and Miss 
Morley wandered through the canyon back 
of the fort in search of flowers with which 
to decorate Mrs. Swinton’s table for a din- 
ner party. 

There was a river to cross. A narrow 
board bridged it in one of its shallow 
turns. Captain Heyl went over to the other 
side of the bank, pronounced the crossing 
safe, then stood waiting for his companion. 

Miss Morley stepped out fearlessly. A 
step too close to the edge tilted the board. 
A moment later she was sitting in the wa- 
ter, crying out: “My traveling skirt is 
ruined. I shall have to steal one from my 
trousseau.” 

As she double timed to the fort she shiv- 
ered though the evening was warm. She 
was not cold. It was the unsympathetic 
words of the Captain and the hard, stern 
lines which had suddenly come into his face 
that made her shiver. 

Captain Heyl made a conventional re- 
mark about regretting the accident as he 
bade Miss Morley good night at the gate, 
then went to his room and pleaded indis- 
position to the officers who banged on his 
door. 

“Congratulate me, Forney,” said Captain 
Heyl, the following Sunday, as the low, 
sweet notes of church call were trumpeted 
down the line, “I’m the happiest of men.” 

“Promised the next vacancy in the A. 
G.’s department or have you annihilated 
Stahl ?” 

“Neither. 
to Honolulu next month and take 


Miss Morley and I will sail 
that 
blank-e-ty blank trousseau with us. It’s for 
a cousin who is to be married in that city. 
And. Youngster! She knew from the first 
that the shake was a ruse to get some 
“Boots and shoes.” 





THE HANCOCK EXPEDITION 
A Campaign Against Hostile Indians in 1867 
BY 


CAPT. JAMES W. DIXON 
Late U. S. Army Aide-de-Camp to General Hancock in 1867 


EVERSE the last two 
figures of 1876, the year 
of the Custer massacre, 
and the date of his first 
campaign against the 
selfsame Indians who 
killed him and many 
other officers and men 

of the 7th U. S. Cavalry, is brought to 
mind. 

The War of the Rebellion occupied the 
attention of the regular army while it lasted, 
and at its termination the Indians of the 
plains were bold and confident to the verge 
of insolence. The war had clearly demon- 
strated the great advantages to be gained 
by connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by railroads, and in 1866-7 the con- 
struction of the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
had been pushed to a point near Fort Riley, 
Kan. From thence across the State was a 
favorite hunting ground of the Sioux, 
Cheyennes, Comanches, Kiowas, Apaches 
(Lipans) and Arapahoes, all of whom 
hunted on the vast plains of Kansas and 
found there hundreds of thousands of their 
favorite game, the American bison, com- 
monly known as the buffalo. 

Indians and buffalo are there no more. 

Major-General W. S. Hancock, then in 
command of the Military Department of 
the Missouri, which embraced the State 
of Kansas, said in an official report to the 
War Department early in 1867: “The ex- 
tension of the great lines of travel across 


the plains is driving away the buffalo, and 
thus interfering with the hunting grounds 
of the Indians and with their only means 
of support. The Government makes no 
sufficient arrangement to subsist them 
where the game has disappeared and they 
are obliged to roam over the country after 
the buffalo to support themselves.” 

The War Department was sadly ham- 
pered by the Department of the Interior, 
or Indian Bureau, at that time, and settlers 
on the frontier were consequently in mortal 
fear and dread of their lives, assuredly not 
without good cause. 

Satanta, a Kiowa chief, who subse- 
quently became notorious on the plains, told 
Major Douglas, the commanding officer at 
Fort Dodge, on the banks of the Arkansas, 
that early in the spring of 1867, or “as soon 
as the grass was up,” the Sioux intended to 
inaugurate a war, the like of which had 
never been known before. The Sioux and 
Cheyennes, powerful tribes, bitterly op- 
posed the building of the railroad, right 
through the very heart of their favorite 
hunting grounds. It had become necessary 
to demonstrate to the Indians in the De- 
partment of the Missouri that the army was 
able to punish those who had recently been 
guilty of unprovoked and brutal murders 
and outrages, in direct violation of their 
treaty stipulations. To this end General 
Hancock determined to take the field and 
command an expedition against the hostile 
tribes in person. From a letter written by 
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him to Colonel Wynkoop and other Indian 
agents of that time the following extract 
is taken: “If you, as their agent can ar- 
range these matters satisfactorily with them 
(referring to his demands concerning cer- 
tain Indians known to have been guilty of 
murders and outrages upon the white set- 
tlers) we will be pleased to defer the whole 
subject to you. In case of your inability 
to do so I will be glad to have you accom- 
pany me when I visit the country of your 
tribes, to show that the officers of the Gov- 
ernment are acting in harmony. I will be 
pleased to talk with any of the chiefs whom 
we may meet.” 

The Sioux and Cheyennes had been the 
principal offenders. They had repeatedly 
attacked the stations of the overland stage 
mail route, killed the employees, burned the 
stations and run off the horses. A reign of 
terror existed throughout western Kansas. 
The agents, although well aware of the 
identity of the ringleaders, took no steps 


to bring them to justice because they them- 
selves were reaping a rich harvest by trad- 


ing with the Indians. Buffalo skins were 
packed in their storehouses by the thou- 
sands. It was said with reason that an In- 
dian agent became independently rich in 
five years. Threats continued from the 
principal tribes that “as soon as the grass 
was up” a combined outbreak would occur 
along the entire frontier, especially against 
the main routes of travel. 

Such was the state of affairs early in 
March, 1867. Then the “Hancock Expedi- 
tion” was organized. 

Light Battery “B,” 4th United States Ar- 
tillery, was stationed at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. Brevet Lieutenant Colonel C. C. Par- 
sons, the Battery Commander, was ordered 
to turn in his 12-pound brass Napoleons and 
to equip his battery with 3-inch rifled guns. 
With the battery General Hancock and his 
personal staff arrived at Fort Riley, Kan., 
on the 23d of March. Thus far the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railroad had been completed. 
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From Fort Riley the expedition took the 
field, March 25th. The column consisted 
of six companies of the 37th U. S. Infantry, 
nine troops of the 7th U. S. Cavalry, with 
Lieutenant Colonel and Brevet Major Gen- 
eral George A. Custer in command (the 
Colonel of that subsequently famous regi- 
ment, Brevet Major General A. J. Smith, 
being also present, but as district com- 
mander not in immediate command of his 
regiment), and the light battery before 
mentioned. Fifteen Delaware Indian scouts 
under the celebrated chief, “Fall Leaf,” also 
accompanied the expedition, barely 1,400 
officers and men. Henry M. Stanley, the 
since famous African explorer, then a rep- 
resentative of the New York Herald, and 
Theodore R. Davis, the distinguished artist, 
were also present. From Fort Riley the 
command marched to Fort Harker, a dis- 
tance of ninety miles. At this post the 
strength of the command was augmented by 
the addition of two more troops of the 
7th Cavalry. Here a talk was held with 
several celebrated chiefs. The most mag- 
nificent Indian of the plains was “Roman 
Nose,” head chief of the Cheyennes. He 
wore that rarest of skins a white buffalo 
robe, and as he was of gigantic stature, 
being six feet and four inches in height and 
superbly proportioned, his presence was 
very commanding. 

“Roman Nose” professed friendship for 
the whites and then and there received a 
Major-General’s overcoat and a crimson 
sash, presented by the officers, who re- 
gretted their generosity soon afterward. 
Here, too, was “Satanta,” the Kiowa chief, 
whose atrocities shocked civilization a little 
later, and “Black Kettle,” a chief of the 
Cheyennes, killed at the battle of the 
Washita by Custer’s command on Novem- 
ber 28th of the following year. 

“Roman Nose” never before nor since 
took the hand of a white man. 

Halting at Harker only long enough to 
replenish the supplies, the route was again 
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taken, Fort Hayes being the objective point. 
On arriving there the agent for the Kiowas 
and Comanches met the General in com- 
mand. Thence to Fort Larned was a some- 
what tedious march, occupying from day- 
break of the morning of April 3 to the 
evening of April 7. The agent of the 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Apaches here 
put in his appearance. 

At this point buffaloes were so numerous 
that they were killed and issued for beef 
to the entire command. The last named 
agent informed General Hancock that he 
had sent runners to all the chiefs of his 
agency inviting them to a council and that 
all had agreed to assemble at Fort Larned 
on the tenth day of the month. 

On the night of the oth a blizzard struck 
the camp, the like of which had not been 
experienced thereabout for years. So said 
“Fall Leaf,” and he knew whereof he spoke. 
At any rate it was terrible. Tents blew 


away and for the time being were lost. 


‘The cold became bitter and intense and 
the command suffered severely. The ration 
of grain for the horses of the troopers and 
of the battery, as well as for the mules of 
the wagon train, was doubled and it was 
found necessary to relieve the sentinels on 
post every half hour. Guards were detailed 
to walk along the picket lines with whips 
to keep the animals stirring to prevent their 
freezing. Snow fell and drifted in enor- 
mous heaps and the mercury indicated many 
degrees below freezing. Of course, the 
council, for the time, had to be postponed. 
The Sioux and the Cheyennes were lo- 
cated on Pawnee Fork, some thirty miles 
above Fort Larned. They wished to avoid 
coming near the troops because of the prox- 
imity of their village and the presence there 
of their squaws and papooses. By all the 
arts of Indian diplomacy they endeavored 
to prevent our nearer approach to them. 
Innumerable excuses were made for the de- 
lay, but the General’s patience becoming ex- 
hausted, he ordered the march in the direc- 
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tion of the village to be resumed on the 
12th. Late in the evening of that day, after 
the march had ended, two chiefs of the 
“dog soldiers’ (a band of renegades and 
desperadoes of the Sioux and Cheyennes) 
came to the headquarters accompanied by 
some “fighting bucks,” or more elegantly 
speaking, some young warriors of those 
tribes. 

They intimated that they wanted to talk. 
A large fire was built and all the officers 
of the command assembled around it. The 
chiefs and their followers (who were quite 
numerous and of unmistakably bad temper), 
after partaking of a hearty supper, ap- 
proached the council fire in single file, and 
seating themselves in a circle, proceeded to 
pass around the inevitable pipe, which, not- 
withstanding the general belief to the con- 
trary, is by no means always a “pipe of 
peace.” It was then and there clearly 
demonstrated that the pipe is not necessarily 
a friendly adjunct in a council, although, 
in a measure, it serves to that end, for it 
is smoked during deliberations, and when 
conditions are favorable a white man at a 
council may be killed and scapled by an In- 
dian with whom he has whiffed it within a 
minute thereafter. General Conly’s mur- 
der exemplified the truth of the foregoing 
statement. These Indians were surly and 
angry, but were between two horns of a 
dilemma. Here were 1,400 regulars and 
nearby was their village. The council, as 
all councils do, began without a word being 
spoken. After the pipe had been passed 
around the circle in silence, only broken by 
the grunts of the Indians, a chief signified 
his willingness to talk. General Hancock 
opened the conference with a short speech 
which was interpreted to the Indians. Stan- 
ley and Davis here got busy, the first taking 
notes for his paper, the last sketching the 
weird scene. The General said that he “had 
not come among them to enforce war, but if 
possible to promote peace ; that he regretted 
that more chiefs had not come to the coun- 
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cil; but if they wanted war he was ready 
and willing to gratify them and that he 
would proceed to their village on the fol- 
lowing day.” 

“Tall Bull,” a Cheyenne chief, replied. 
His speech related chiefly to the growing 
scarcity of the buffalo and of its wanton 
butchery by the whites, and was not per- 
tiaent to the point at issue. Others spoke, 
and soon thereafter the council ended and 
the Indians departed. At this council, and 
wherever Indians were encountered, great 
interest was manifested in “Wilson Gra- 
ham,” an eight-year-old Cheyenne boy, the 
son of a chief, who had been captured by 
our troops at the Chivington massacre in 
1864, and who was placed in General Han- 
cock’s care to be returned to his tribe in 
accordance with a special treaty stipulation. 
This boy was a great pet at headquarters, 
notwithstanding the fact that he stabbed a 
soldier who had offended him in the calf 
of the leg with a pocket knife. Had 
his own wishes been consulted he would 
have willingly remained with his white 
friends. 

It being apparent that the Indians were 
not acting in good faith and that the grand 
council agreed upon would never be held, 
the command struck camp and proceeded 
toward the village, up the stream known 
as Pawnee Fork. All that day Indians were 
seen on the crests of the divides, and smoke 
signals were numerous and noticeable. It 
was early ascertained that they had set fire 
to the long grass, and that awe-inspiring 
scene, a prairie fire covering many miles, 
was witnessed by the command. The grass 
was burned between the Indians and the 
column. 

That night Artist Davis came to the 
writer’s tent and stated that the moon was 
shining brightly. “Come on,” said he, “and 
I will show you something worth seeing.” 

Artists are nature students, and Davis 
was a naturalist. Long ere this we had 
become warm friends and had ridden many 
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miles together. Crawling from his blankets, 
the writer unquestioningly followed him, 
and having saddled our horses, we set out 
in violation of all military discipline. We 
rode some miles or more from the command. 
Here we came to a beautiful stream, where 
we dismounted and tied our horses to some 
bushes which grew along its banks. Con- 
cealing ourselves we lay for some time 
watching the water. It seemed that thou- 
sands of green and blue-winged teal were 
on the surface of the stream, but something 
far more interesting soon appeared. First 
one black object showed itself, and soon 
several more arose from under the water. 
Beaver; And this was a beaver dam! For 
some time we watched them at their work. 
Using their strong, flat tails (which, with 
the livers, are the edible parts of this ani- 
mal) for trowels they smoothed and flat- 
tened the dam which appeared to be almost 
completed. So intensely interested were we 
that we forgot everything, even our prox- 
imity to the treacherous Indians, but we 
were soon rudely reminded of our position. 
“Get to your horse,” whispered Davis. We 
stood not on the order of our going. On 
the opposite bank of the stream, a little 
higher up, several Indians could be plainly 
seen watching us. 

Our horses were faster than theirs. 

Late in the day following a number of 
chiefs and warriors of the Sioux and Chey- 
ennes approached the head of the column 
with signs of peace, and joined us. Among 
them were the famous chiefs, “Pawnee Kil- 
ler” of the Sioux, and “White Horse” of 
the Cheyennes.. They remained all night 
and promised that the others would keep 
their agreement regarding the council. 
“Pawnee Killer” professed surprise that 
they did not come, and said that if two 
horses were furnished him and his com- 
panion he would bring in the chiefs. He 
went on his mission, but did not return. 
Nine o’clock was the hour named for the 
grand council, or assembly of chiefs, and 
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about that hour “Bull Bear,” a chief of the 
Cheyennes, came in and stated that the 
others “were on their way to the column, 
but could not arrive for some time as they 
were engaged in a buffalo hunt.” All this 
diplomacy was unavailing. General Han- 
cock has been accused by writers who were 
hundreds of miles away of having been de- 
ceived by the Indians, but nothing was 
farther from the truth. He knew perfectly 
well what their intentions were, and the 
burning of the grass of the plains the day 
previous left no shadow of doubt of their 
' strategic intentions. “Bull Bear” was 
treated with scant ceremony and was in- 
formed that the troops would proceed to 
the Indian village. The march was accord- 
ingly resumed, and soon after the hour of 
mid-day a sight was witnessed that never 
will be forgotten by any member of that 
command. 

Suddenly, and as if by magic, there ap- 
peared on the crest of a divide an Indian 
’ line of battle of the most imposing descrip- 
tion. Diplomacy had failed, and the Indians 
proposed to prevent the nearer approach of 
the troops to their village. Their line was 
drawn up directly across our line of march. 
All were mounted upon war ponies. All 
were in full war paint and bedecked in the 
brightest colors. On their heads were war 
bonnets, as the crimson hair ornaments of 
feathers are called, and their lances bore 
the crimson pennant. Bows were strung 
and quivers bristled with steel-barbed ar- 
rows, with which alone the Indians would 
have been no contemptible foes without the 
breech-loading rifle and brace of army 
“Colts,” which each warrior carried. Some 
fifteen hundred Indians formed this line 
of battle, but the indications were that hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, were not far dis- 
tant, for as far as the eye could reach 
groups were to be seen and signal smokes 
were visible. 

A finer battle ground could not have been 
found in Kansas. 
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What was to be the outcome? 

The infantry was marching in advance, 
followed by the battery, with Custer and 
his troopers on the right flank. General 
Hancock, as was his invariable custom, rode 
at the head of the column. 

“Right front into line,” sprang from his 
lips and was re-echoed promptly by the 
bugler who rode behind him. The com- 
mand was executed in less time than it takes 
to read it, the cavalry coming into line at 
a gallop, halting and drawing sabres with- 
out waiting to align the ranks. Savage and: 
civilized soldiers confronted each other, and 
the white troops wanted to fight. General 
Hancock’s imperative orders were not to 
fire the first shot. He was a fighter, as 
everybody knows, but first, last and all the 
time he was a soldier who obeyed the orders 
of those authorized to give them. As he 
gnawed his nether lip the flash of his keen 
blue eye was noted. Settlers had been mur- 
dered in cold blood; women had been out- 
raged; property had been destroyed; arms 
and ammunition had been sold to the In- 
dians contrary to law, and troops had now 
been sent out to overawe them by a show 
of force, with strict orders not to bring on 
an engagement if it could be avoided. This 
was the idiotic and criminal course pursued 
by the Indian Bureau, fostered by the ne- 
farious “Indian Ring” of that time. No 
fouler blot rests on the Government than 
its administration of Indian affairs through- 
out the decade immediately following the 
end of the Civil War, and every old army 
officer knows it. 

General Hancock, accompanied by Gen- 
erals Smith and Custer and his own aides, 
rode out midway between the lines. 
Through his interpreter he invited the head 
chief to meet him. “Roman Nose,” the 
great chief, bearing a white flag, rode for- 
ward. He was accompanied by “Bull 
Bear,” “White Horse,” “Gray Beard” and 
“Medicine Wolf” of the Cheyennes, and the 
traitor, “Pawnee Killer,’ “Tall Bear,” 
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“Bad Wound,” “Tall-Bear-That-Walks- 
Under-the-Ground,” “Left Hand,” “Little 
Bull” and “Little Bear” of the Sioux. 

The chiefs professed peaceful intentions. 

The General inquired the meaning of the 
warlike pageant. “If you desire war,” said 
he, “I am ready here and now to gratify 
your wish.” 

The chiefs declared for peace, notwith- 
standing their war paint and preparation, in 
case a weaker force had been encountered; 
and right here was where the true dip- 
lomacy was successfully employed, for time 
was precious and preparations were even 
then in progress to enable the inhabitants of 
the village to escape. 

The interview ended, the Indian line of 
battle, for such it was in fact, melted away 
like mist before the sun’s rays, and the 
troops moved on toward the village. 

Nearly five hundred lodges composed the 
village. The camp of the troops was estab- 
lished some half-mile distant from it. 
the headquarters’ tents 


Scarcely were 
erected when “Gourrier,” the half-breed in- 
terpreter, entered the camp with word that 
the Indians were absconding. They are 
“lighting out,” said “Gourrier,” in great ex- 


citement. It was now about 9.30 in the 
evening. To dispatch an aide with word to 
Custer to follow in quick pursuit was the 
work of an instant. The cavalry was in 
camp some distance from headquarters. 
“Who comes there?” rang out on the night 
air, and a shot from a carbine, which for- 
tunately was wide of the mark, abated 
somewhat the ardour of the aide. A word 
to the sentinel and General Custer was ap- 
prised of the situation. He followed the 
Indians, but at that time unacquainted with 
their ways, this being his first experience 
with the redskins, he took too much time 
to prepare, as he naively said himself, and 
the trail spreading out like an enormous 
fan, separated and was lost. It was some 
weeks before the 7th Cavalry returned to 
Fort Hays after his scout. Guards were 
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posted around the Indian village that night, 
and strict orders were issued instructing 
the members of the command to leave 
everything intact; but during the hours of 
darkness some daring and venturesome 
spirit ran the guard and cut from the hand- 
somest tepee that was covered with Indian 
pictures a highly-colored representation of 
the sun, otherwise the place was undis- 
turbed. An old and decrepid Sioux and a 
half-breed girl of tender years, who had 
been most atrociously outraged and brutally 
mutilated, were the only occupants. The 
helpless girl, whose plight aroused the com- 
passion and indignation of all, was sent to 
Fort Dodge for medical treatment, but un- 
doubtedly died from her injuries. On rid- 
ing through the village in the morning 
many dogs, nicely roasted, were found lying 
here and there on the grass. A dog-feast 
had evidently been interrupted. Four days 
thereafter General Hancock ordered the 
troops to burn the village and all its con- 
tents, save the head chief's tepee, from 
which the representation of the sun had 
been cut and which is now at the War De- 
partment in Washington. A long and 
bloody Indian war followed. General Cus- 
ter sent word that the Sioux and Cheyennes 
were murdering all the whites at the sta- 
tions throughout western Kansas, burning 
all the buildings and running off all the 
stock, and that a general war had been 
inaugurated. Subsequent events soon 
proved this to be true. 

General Hancock said in his official re- 
port to the War Department, dated May 
14, 1867: “It is my present intention to 
maintain active operations during the sum- 
mer and as late into the winter as practic- 
able (unless peace be made meanwhile) 
against all Sioux and Cheyennes (save 
friendly bands of the former) who may be 
found between the Arkansas and the 
Platte.” 

General Custer’s defamers, many of them 
men in high places, who accused him of 
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rashness and disobedience of orders for at- 
tacking “Sitting Bull’s” band of Sioux on 
the Little Big Horn June 25, 1876, would 
have been the first to sound his praises had 
he been successful. Custer had been fight- 
ing Indians and studying their characteris- 
tics for ten years. No officer of the Army 
had seen as much service among the hostile 
tribes, and the Seventh U. S. Cavalry had 
become famous under his immediate com- 
mand. His experience in his first Indian 
Campaign, as herein shown, taught him to 
“jump” them wherever found and he knew 
that an opportunity lost meant failure. In- 
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stead of waiting for General Terry’s col- 
umn to arrive the next day, he struck the 
hostiles promptly, doubtless fearing their 
escape, and for this he was bitterly cen- 
sured after his gallant fight and heroic 
death on that memorable occasion. From 
a personal acquaintance with General Cus- 
ter, dating from the opening of the Appo- 
mattox Campaign in 1865, it is a conviction 
that he was an ideal cavalry officer and 
that the ability and. characteristics dis- 
played by him on the plains made him 
the peer. of all the Indian fighters of his 
time. 











THE FIGHT OF THE CONSTANT 


SPRING NAVY 





ITH the destruction of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, disappear many 
landmarks which tourists will 

bewail, for round it and in it centered no 


small portion of the pleasures of the 
island during the winter months. Its 
demolition recalls to memory the sad 


fate of L’Isle Derniere, so wonderfully por- 
trayed by the late Lafcadio Hearn many 
years ago, in Harper's Monthly. It would 
almost seem as though Providence were 
bent upon the destruction of cities, whose 
fames have been hallowed by generations 
of pleasure seekers. Valparaiso, St. Pierre, 
San Francisco, and Kingston, all were in- 
tensely interesting to the traveler, and the 
lover of local color. 

But with all the desolation and the ruins 
of buildings once familiar to many of us, 
the partial crumbling of one hotel leaves 
a particularly painful void in my _ heart. 
The Constant Spring Hotel, sometimes face- 
tiously known as the Bubbling Spring, has 
been the scene of a thousand entertainment+ 
Its spacious parlors, and drawing rooms, 
dining room and veranda have witnessed 
the passing of innumerable dignitaries, Brit- 
ish and American, Navy officers without 
number and uniforms of all hues and na- 
tionalities. Its barroom facilities were the 
pride of the veteran thirst quencher, for 
Kingston, second only to Gibraltar, is the 
home of untaxed liquor. Oh, the pity and 


the sorrow of it all. Warehouses in ruins, 


Ante-Earthquake Memories of Kingston, B. W. I. I. 
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BY 


and Jamaica rum trickling down King 
Street to the salt sea. 

I remember, as it were but a fortnight 
passed, the series of brilliant entertain- 
ments given the British Caribbean Fleet in 
February, 1903. The U. S. S. 
was there and our officers were included 
in all the invitations sent out for the vari- 
A grand ball at the Con- 


ous functions. 
stant Spring Hotel opened the festivities. 
Manlike, particular ob- 
ject of my and 
I determined that she would find the even- 


there was a 


undivided attentions, 
ing enjoyable. Subsequently I discovered 
that determination was shared by a host of 
Mice and men have an unfortunate 
And to drown my 


others. 
habit of miscalculating 
sorrows, since I had the finest of oppor- 
tunities, I temporarily withdrew to the con 
vivial spirits at the bar, already crowded. 
Thoroughly oiling my bearings, and with a 
full head of steam, I set sail for the ball 
room, my helm amidships. My chart indi- 
cated a waltz. Bearing down upon an Eng- 
lish partner, I managed to slow up suffi- 
ciently to hail her in passing. Then with 
four bells and a jingle in the engine room, 
we got under way. Putting my helm hard 
over, (for it was an English corkscrew 
Waltz), we became a living maelstrom of 
motion. But my bearings soon grew over- 
heated, and my safety valve showed signs of 
too much pressure. So | prudently thanked 
her for the pleasure she had afforded me, 
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expressed the hope that she would give me 
the honor of her society later in the even- 
ing, and bowing shoved off. But fermenta- 
tion and dizziness proved my undoing, and 
my sword becoming tangled in my pro- 
pellors, so interfered with my steering gear 
that I signalied for help. The two arms of 
my semaphore soon brought me the much 
needed assistance, and my convoy steered 
me safely to the shore of the hotel’s fam- 
ous swimming tank. There I found sym- 
pathetic and appreciative company, for 
though our arms and accoutrements dif- 
fered, yet we all formed a community of 
interests. Blood and liquor sometimes are 
thicker than water. 

It was there, at the edge of the pool, 
where Narcissus-like, I admired my con- 
dition, and made audible comments upon 
my unden‘a>le sobriety, that it was re- 
counted to me, by an officer of the H. M. S. 
Water Wagon, the yarn of the “Fight of 
the Constant Spring Navy,” which has 
doubtless added more to the notoriety of 
the hotel than any other single incident. 

That ha»pened two years previously, he 
related. The English fleet had been block- 
ading the shores of Venezuela for several 
months and no liberty had been granted 
either officers or men. 

When the Venezuelans were sufficiently 
chastised and the-officers could stand the 
strain no longer, the fleet set sail for Kings- 
ton where a brilliant series of fetes was 
awaiting it. Hospitality reigned, formal- 
ity thawed, and pleasures almost palled. 
The culminating entertainment was reserv- 
ed for the already famous hotel. No money 
was spared that would enhance the pre- 
arranged ball. Invititations were scattered 
broadcast over the island, and the floors 
were greased to the point of danger. 

A galaxy of women, arrayed bewilder- 
ingly, and with precious gems and beau- 
tiful flowers, awaited the arrival of the 
heroes. All was expectancy, and the air 
was surcharged with pleasure and the 
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(Here the narrator 


aroma of flowers. 
paused, and gazing wistfully into the depths 
of the pool, sighed reminiscently). 
A score or more of carriages drove rapid- 
ly up to the hotel, the occupants alighted 
and into the “Constant Spring” swarmed 
the guests, all sails set, headed, for 
the bar. My informant had but an in- 
distinct recollection of what transpired 
therein, or of what happened later. 
But the legend tells us, he averred, 
that after crossing the bar, they made the 
best of their way to the swimming pool, 
“too full for sound or foam,” carrying with 
them the major part of the parlor furni- 
ture. On the inland sea, the red and the 
blue fleets were hastily organized, and the 
naval battle began. Then the peaceful 
waters witnessed such a fight as will never 
again go down upon the annals of warfare. 
The descendants of Drake and of Nelson, 
of Pepys and Peel, waged war upon each 
other. Gray haired captains trod the decks 
of rocking chairs, and surgeons manceu- 
vred sofas. The drawing rooms were fre- 
quently requisitioned to replace vessels 
sinking and foundered. The cries of the 
wet and wounded rose over the din of the 
fight. “England expects every man to do 
his duty” once again sounded. The on- 
slaught was terrific, the clamor unbearable. 
Neutral powers and the proprietor of the 
hotel failed to bring about peace, until thé 
pool, congested with the ruined hulks of 
the warring fleets, and transformed into a 
dry tank, became gorged with furniture. 
Lord Byron’s prophetic instinct did 
not include within his broad horizon this 
incident of naval history. His powers of 
divination did not foretell the omnipotence 
of Great Britain’s Navy when he wrote: 
“Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, 
roll. 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain. 

Man marks the earth with ruin; 

His control stops with the shore.” 
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NoTE.—It is intended to print from time to time copies of military manuscripts, extracts from rare 


pamphlets, etc., etc., belonging to the U.S. Military Academy and deposited in its library. These are to 
be selected by the Librarian, and are here printed by permission ot the Superintendent of the Academy, 
The Editors beg to extend their thanks for this welcome co-operation. 


Early Rare Maps in the Library. 

I. Geographical. The library owns a _ large 
number of maps and charts, among them a 
small collection of old and rare pieces. The 
gem of this collection is an unusually fine copy 
of Blane’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1644, 4 
vols., folio with plates and views colored by hand 
and his Novum ac magnum theatrum urbium 
Belge foederate. 2 vols. folio. Besides this 
and many other atlases there is a collection of 
about 100 maps of the KVI, XVII and early 
XVIII. century on loose sheets by Allardt, 
Blaeuw, Blanchard, Claverius, De Wit, Danck- 
erts, De I’Isle, Fer, Houdius, Homann, Janssen, 
Laurenberg, Ortelius, Piscatore, Seller, Thorn- 
ton, Van Loon, Visscher and other early geo- 
graphers. 

II. Rare Maps, Plans and Charts, mostly 
military. A collection of some 337 old and rare 
maps has lately been found—uncatalogued— 
among our books. It had evidently been for- 
gotten for a generation or more. Lieut.: Law- 
son, Artillery Corps, has been kind enough to 
arrange and catalogue these maps. They were 
published during the XVII and XVIII cen- 
turies and are nearly all brilliant impressions— 
copper plates—of large size. They comprise maps 
and plans and views of cities of Europe, 167 
sheets; fortifications (theory) and the art of 
war, 31 sheets; maps, charts, etc.—miscellaneous, 
46 sheets; plans of fortified cities, etc., 16 sheets; 
maps of fortified cities (in color), 34 sheets; 
siege operations against cities, 23 sheets; maps 
and plans of battles, 20 sheets. A few of these 
sheets are original drawings in color. The cop- 
per plates represent nearly all the best engravers 
and publishers of the early period. The two col- 
lections named above taken with books and at- 


lases belonging to the library and published be- 
fore 1750 will afford an excellent basis for the 
study of substantially all military operations of 
the XVII. and BVIII centuries. 
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Proclamation of the Emperor Ferdinand I|.: 1558. 
(From the Original in the Library U.S. M. A.) 


The broadside is printed in 94 lines en two 
sheets with the red wax seal of the empire 
attached and is authenticated by the official. The 
Emperor’s name is printed in fac-simile. The 
sense is as follows: 

Ferdinand I.: Emperor... Imperial order 
against the gathering of soldiers (off duty) and 
the risk of riot connected therewith. (Dated) 
“Geben in vnser vnnd dess Heilligen Romischen 
Reiches Statt Franckfort am Main den Neunze- 
henden Tag des Monats Martij Anno, etc. im 
Achtvndfunfftzigisten Vnserer Reiche des Rom- 
ischen im Achtvnddwaintzigisten vnd der andern 


im zwaivnddreissigisten.” [1558.] 


Publications of Regiments and Pes's, U. S. A. 


The Library of the U. S. Military Academy 
desires to have one or two copies, each year, 
of each military journal printed by officers or 
by enlisted men. at any regimental headquarters 
or at any military post. All such periodicals 
will be bound together by arms of the service, 
annually—Infantry Journals, Cavalry Journals, 
etc. It is not practicable for the library to sub- 
scribe to more than a few journals of the sort, 
and therefore this note is printed to ask their 
editors to send a sample copy once a year for 
preservation here as a sign of activity in the 
Army. Copies of the publications of the library 
will gladly be sent in exchange. 

Regimental Histories. It is hoped that copies 
of all histories of regiments and corps will be 
deposited in the Library U. S. M. A. as well 
as copies of all books written by officers of the 
Army. The library always buys one copy of 
such books but has use for a second copy. 

Epwarp S. Hoipen Librarian. 


November 10. 1906. 
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Manuscript in the Library U.S. M. A. 


Below is given a short list of some im- 
portant military MSS. in the Library—mostly 
muster rolls, returns and the like. 


———Manuscripts: 1778; Muster Roll of 
Capt. John W. Wendell’s company of the Ist 
Battalion of N. Y forces in service of U. S., 
dated Chester County, June 9, 1778. (framed.) 
Manuscripts: 1778; Muster Roll,. Nov. 
11, 1778, of Capt. J. W. Wendell’s Company 
of the Ist N. Y. Regiment at Peekskill. 
Manuscripts: 1778-82; McDougall, Alex- 
ander M., Major-General: Documents relating 
to West Point during the Revolutionary War. 
1778-1782. From the MSS. collections of Major- 
General McDougall, (copied by Major E. C. 
Boynton in 1866). 1 v., F. 67 pages. 
Manuscripts: 1779-1781; return of the 
2d Massachusetts Regiment of foot. September 
3d, 1779—December 1781. 

Manuscripts: 1780; Muster Roll, March 
1, 1780, of Major John Graham’s Company of 
the ist New York Regiment \at (old) Fort 
Schuyler. 

Manuscripts: 1780?; Register of officers 
in the American Army from 1779. By Colonel 
Nicola. Made up from a variety of documents, 
viz,, Resolves of Congress, returns and regis- 
ters of commission. 1 v., F. 

Manuscripts: 1780-1781; American Rev- 
olution—Broome (Leonard) : Sergeant in 
Colonel Thomas Proctor’s regiment of Artillery. 
Orderly book, etc. Kept in North Redoubt near 
West Point November, 1780 to January, 
1781. I v. 

Manuscripts: 1783; Orderly book of 
the 1st New York Regiment of Infantry kept 
at Newburgh, N Y., March 7-April 19, 1783. 1 v. 
Manuscript: 1784-90; West Point Let- 
ter books. (of the Quartermaster’s and Ord- 
mance Stores. Military stores) No. 1, 1784-1786. 
No. 2, 1786-1790. 

Manuscripts: 1792-1797; Orderly books 
of Major-General Anthony Wayne from “Phila- 
‘delphia, May 24, 1792” to “Detroit, August 25, 
1797.” Vols. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, only. 8 vols. 
Manuscripts: 1795; Orderly book No. 
1 of the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers. 
Commenced at West Point, May 7, 1795. (ends 
October 21, West Point, 1795.) 1 v., F. 163 pp. 
Manuscripts: 1795-1796; Orderly book 
of the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers at 
West Point, November 1, 1795, to June 6, 1706. 
No. 2. I v. 

Manuscripts: 1796; Return of arms and 
accoutrements received from the Corps of Ar- 









































tillerists and Engineers at West Point from 
Ist of July to 1st of October, 1796. 
Manuscripts: 1796-1797; Orderly book 
of the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers at 
West Point, No. 3, from May 28, 1796 to De- 
cember 31, 1797. I v., F. 
Manuscripts: 1796-1805; Quartermas- 
ters Waste-Book: West Point, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 21, 1796 to August 17, 1805. 1 v., F. 
Manuscripts: 1797-9; Q. M. Waste- 
Book, etc Corps of Artillerists and Engineers 
at West Point, Jan. 4, 1797-May 28, 1799. 1 v., F. 
Manuscripts 1798-9; Orderly book of 
the Corps of Artillerists and Engineers. Com- 
menced at West Point, January 5, 1798 (ended 
May 15, 1709). 1 v., F. 
Manuscripts: 1779; October 18, 1779— 
letter of four pages on one sheet of Eaton 
(William) U. S. Consul at Tunis, to Catheart, 
(James S.) 
Manuscripts: 1808; D. S.: Napoleon L, 
March 9, 1808—on vellum—signed also by Prince 
Talleyrand; Duc de Bassano; Duc de Cham- 
pagne. The document recalls the French am- 
bassador to the Court of Holland. 
Manuscripts: 1813-16; Order book of 
Military district No. 1, Boston, Newport, etc., 
1813 to 1816. (in same volume: Descriptive 
book and list of recruits of the First Regiment 
of Artillery 1813-1814.) 


























Manuscripts: 1813-16; Order book of 
Military district No. 1, Boston, 1813-1816. 1st 
Regiment of Artillery. 1 v., F. 





Manuscripts: 1813-20; Company M 
Second Battalion, Corps of Artillery U S. A 
Morning report, 1813-1820. 1 v., Fo. 


’ 





Manuscripts: 1815-16; Orderly book 
Company of Bombadiers Sappers and Miners 
kept at West Point 1815-1816. 


Manuscripts: 1815-17; Company M, 2d 
Battalion, Corps of Artillery U. S. A. Orderly 
book July, 1815-November, 1817. 1 v., F. 








Manuscripts : 1815-17; Company M, 
Second Battalion, Corps of Artillery U. S. A. 
Morning report, 1815-17, also Muster Roll. 
rv, FB 





Manuscript: 1815-31; Company M, Sec- 
ond Battalion, Corps of Artillery U. S. A. Com- 
pany book. 1815-31. 





Manuscripts: 1816-20; Company M, Sec- 
ond Battalion Corps of Artillery, U S. A., Or- 
derly book 1818-20. 1 v., F. 

Manuscripts: 1817-18; Company M, Sec- 
ond Battalion, Corps of Artillery U. S. A. Morn- 
ing report, 1817-18. 1 v., F. 
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The Lieutenant's Story 


“I was, as you know, appointed from civil 
life and it takes some little influence to get 
into the Army that way. Well, when Senator 
R. said he would take me in to see the Secre- 
tary of War, I felt a little nervous as we 
walked up the steps of the War Department. 
Suddenly the Senator said, looking at the baise 
doors which guarded the entrance: ‘Youngster, 
do you know why they label those doors 
‘Push’ and ‘Pull’? No; well, I’ll tell you. It’s 
because it takes a damned sight of both to get 
an appointment as a second lieutenant.’ ” 

During the strenuous days of 1898, when the 
volunteer regiments were working overtime to 
learn the duties of a soldier and prepare them- 
selves to meet the Spaniards, the New 
York Vol. Inf., was in camp at Camp Meade, 
Penn., and this regiment had, as all the other 
volunteer regiments, a large number of men 
who knew nothing of the discipline and duties 
of a soldier and the courtesies required of a 
soldier to be shown to a superior officer. 

The Lieut. Colonel of the regiment was rid- 
ing along the lines one warm day and the 
sentinel on the post he was approaching was 
slouching along with his gun hanging over his 
shoulder with the muzzle almost touching his 





heels and as he did not salute the officer, the 
colonel stopped to call him to attention. The 
sentinel also stopped and bringing his piece 
to an order, he leaned over on it and leisurely 
surveyed the Colonel. 

“Do you know who I am?” said the Colonel. 

“No, sir,” replied the sentinel. 

“Well, I am the Lieutenant Colonel of this 
regiment.” 

“You are, are you,” replied the sentinel. 
“You've got a hell of a good job; I’m only a 
private.” 


Res 
The Major's Story. 


“That reminds me of a reply made to me 
once by a rooky,” said the Major. “I remem- 
ber asking him what he would do if a pris- 
oner attempted to escape. “Sir,” he said with 
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all gravity, “I would surely fire at him and 
persuade him to return.” 

“T recall a certain recruit in the Tenth Cav- 
alry,” said the Captain of Horse. He had been 
told to halt the relief and advance one to be 
recognized. I stood a little distance off to see 
that he did as he had been told. The relief 
came along, consisting of a corporal and sev- 
eral files. “Halt, relief!” cried the sentry with 
some excitement; “Advance one and be reco’- 
nized.” Then, as the one advanced, he added, 
“Relief, who’s dat wid you?” 

a 
The Colonel's Story. 


“Recruits in the Army sometimes get their 
orders strangely twisted,” said the Colonel. “I 
recall one Private Mulvaney in my old regi- 
ment, the 9th foot. Somewhat to my annoy- 
ance some of the men had fastened the nick- 
name of Black Jack upon me at that time, soon 
after I reported by transfer from a colored 
regiment. I was officer of the day and asked 
Recruit Mulvaney, as I inspected him on post 
at night, for his orders as a sentinel. He re- 
peated them all right and wound up by saying 
‘Look out for Black Jack, he’s hell on Num- 
ber One!’ Inquiry developed the fact that the 
corporal of the guard had added this admoni- 
tion to the usual orders and Mulvaney, parrot 
like, had repeated it, too.” 


DDT 


The Only Private. 

-_ a bar conclave during the 60’s at a South- 
ern hotel, generals, majors, etc., were each, 

with much declamation, giving an account of an 
incident of the war. A quiet. man stood by, and 
at last said, “Gentlemen, I happened to be there 
and perhaps might be able to refresh your memor- 
ies as to what took place,” and he gave succinctly 
and inoffensively, an exact detail of a smart 
action. The hotelkeeper said to him, “Sir, what 
might have been your rank?” “I was a private.” 
was the reply. Next day the quiet man as he 
was about to depart asked for his bill. “Not a 
cent, sir, not a cent,” answered the proprietor; 
“you are the very first private I ever met.” 








“THE SERGEANT DISCUSSES PULL” 


BY 
CAPTAIN M. B. STEWART, U. S. A, 


Yi MITTY was askin’ me the other 
day,” remarked the Sergeant as 


he dragged up a chair, “if I 
knowed why Pull was like a buzz wagon 
and I said I didn’t and then he said it was 
because neither one of ‘em was any 
good unless you was wise how to work 
‘em. I never thought Smitty ‘ud find 
anything like that in that think-tank of 
his. He don’t look the part, but he 
sure has got pull described good and 
plenty. That's the trouble with pull, 
alright, most people don’t know how to 
‘make it go. They hops up inter the shover’s 
seat, pulls all the handles in sight, pushe: 
all the buttons, plays a tune on the sireen 
and then feels hurt and indignant because 
the explosion lands ’em up in Alaska guard- 
in’ ice-bergs or out in the little green-clads 
chasing the bolo-boys. Then they spends 
the rest of their lives kickin’ and callin’ the 
General names. 

It’s gittin’ to be fashionable nowadays 
' for to lay everything to pull. When Mur- 
phy gits made a sergeant, a lot of guard- 
mount soldiers who was swinging on the 
back gate and running in every ten min- 
utes to ask their Ma for a spread of breac 
and butter whilst Murphy was workin’ 
off the button on his third enlistment, 
looks wise and calls it pull, and Murphy 
wouldn’t know what pull was if you 
showed him the place in the dictionary. 
And if the Captain gits a detail to the 
General Staff, what happens? Everybody 
in the Regiment sets down and figures it 
out. “Oh yes!” they say, “his wife’s un- 


cle was own brother to the sister of Gin- 
eral So-and-so,” or, “No, he oncet knowed 
a man who was a friend to the steenogra- 
pher of Senator So-and-so.” Then when 
they’ve got it all doped out to suit them- 
selves, they say, “Aw Hell! What’s the 
Service comin’ to anyway; what chanct 
is there for a man ’at does his jooty?” 
That’s the trouble with them kickers. 
They does their jooty and that’s all for 
them, and they sets down and deludes 
themselves into believin’ that a man gits 
fancy jobs for just doing his jooty. 
Oncet in a while it is different. Some 
young feller come buttin’ inter the Ser- 
vice with the idear that he’d oughter work 
for his pay. They gives him some dirty 
little detail and he hops after it like he 
was goin’ to eat it up whole. The rest 
of the bunch sets around the club and 
joshes him. “You must have a reverse 
on the Old Man,” they says and they goes 
off to play tennis or goff or some other 
gentle excitement, or, maybe they strolls 
up the walk to spend an hour convincin’ 
the young lady at the Colonel’s that her 
eyes is pure ceroolian when everybody in- 
cludin’ of the young lady herself knows 
they’re plain dishwater. What happens? 
This here ambitious young man goes on 
about his job. He raises the devil with 
the police detail until they wakes up and 
Pretty 
“Who 
“Bedam!” he says, 
“But I am glad to find one man who ain’t 
He must be one 


surprises themselves by workin’. 
soon the Old Man comes along. 
done it?” he says. 


looking for me own job. 





THE SERGEANT 


of the seven natural 
world. 


wonders of the 
I’ll have to put that young man 
into a glass cage and send him down to 
the War Department for to be exhibited 
in the Smithsonian, I will.’ Then he 
goes off and hunts up another job for 
the ambitious man. 

This sort of thing goes on until the am- 
bitious feller begins to feel like he was the 
regimental chore-boy, and some day the 
Old Man gets a telegram from the Secre- 
tary. “We are pleased to offer you a Brig- 
adier Generalcy. Will you accept of the 
job?” Then there’s a hullaballoo in the 
regiment. Them lawn-tennis-goff playin’ 
fellers sends boquets to the Colonel’s lady 
and git up a reception and works all sorts of 
shenanigans for to be chairman of the re- 
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ception committee. On the side, they’re 
figurin’ up the cost of horse equipment and 
wonderin’ if the mileage will pay an Ady 
de Campy’s expenses. If that hardworkin’ 
feller gits any job at all in the party, it’s 
Chief Stevedore of the decoratin’ commit- 
tee, but no matter, he’s used to work. 

When it is all over and the General starts 
for Washington, who’d you think he takes 
along for to buy the tickets and check his 
satchel? Why, the man who don’t wait 
for a formal knock-down when he meets 
work and who ain’t afraid of spoilin’ his 
new service pants wrasslin’ with it. 


That’s one way they work it. 


Maybe 
there’s others—I ain’t no authority on the 
subject—but that’s one way. 





a 
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COMEDY AND BURLESQUE 


BY 
H. I. BROCK 


HEY say the late Sir Henry Irving would 
have none of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ex- 
hilarating comedy “Captain Brassbound’s 

Conversion,” written especially for Miss Ellen 
Terry, because he suspected the irreverent Irish- 
man of a dark and villainous plot to make 
him, Sir Henry, look ridiculous in a frock coat. 
To be sure, the play was written for Miss 
Terry, not for Sir Henry, but the view is char- 
acteristic of the man and the period whjch 
produced him. Obsessed by the frightful vision 
of himself in a rig so little heroic—by the book, 
the coat may not even fit, it must be a borrowed 
coat—the manager was submerged in the actor 
and the magnificent opportunities which the play- 
wright had given Sir Henry’s fellow artist for- 
gotten. So it comes about that it is only now, 
in the year 1907, that Miss Terry comes to 
America to delight us with the figure of the 
Lady Cecily Waynflete. Nor, perhaps is it with- 
out significance that Lady Cecily’s appearance 
follows hard upon that of Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son, in the play Mr. Shaw wrote especially for 
him—Caesar and Cleopatra. 
* *x* * * 

At the Empire Theatre where Miss Terry was 
a few weeks since, the frock coat was worn by 
James Carew—with an effect which justified Sir 
Henry’s worst fears. Mr. Shaw is no friend 
of heroic attitudes. He counts them false. And 
his aim in this particular comedy is to spoil 
Captain Brassbound’s attitude. It is the frock 
coat which puts the finishing touch to the ruin. 
There are other attitudes spoiled also. as that 
which clothes law with majesty and cloaks might 
with righteousness. And it all happens by vir- 
tue of the womanliness of the Lady Cecily. The 
Lady Cecily, like all other women, perceives 
intuitively the futility of the intricate net of 
rules and regulations, which stupid man has 
spun over the face of society, which he has 
erected into statutes and worships as coordinate 
with the laws of nature. Like many other women, 
also, she dares to treat these rules and regula- 
tions with the contempt they deserve. Not openly 


revolting, but artfully playing both ends against 
the middle, she is splendidly and _ beneficently 
unscrupulous. She spoils attitudes as naturally 
as men fall into them. 

a ea 


The scene of the play, which has been acces- 
sible in print for some years, is Morocco, the 
Lady Cecily comes there to see men and things, 
and is guided into the interior by one Brass- 
bound, a man with a grievance who is not quite 
a_ brigand. The American cruiser Santiago 
saves her ladyship’s party from picturesque wild 
Mussulmans, to whom Brassbound has betrayed 
them, and her ladyship arranges the felony and 
keeps everybody out of gaol—including the near- 
brigand. It is she who puts Captain Brassbound 
into the fatal frock coat. Previously the ras- 
cal has affected riding breeches and a rough 
rider's hat. Mr. Carew, who is a big man, made 
up very dark and saturnine, is rather wooden 
in the part, but he says he has Mr. Shaw’s own 
warrant for being so. There’s something wooden 
about all the others too—except Miss Terry. 
The Lady Cecily should be about thirty-five. Miss 
Terry actually doesn’t look over forty-five, in 
spite of her sixty-three years, and one does not 
mind the added ten. She gives the part all the 
life and charm, all the fascination of concentrated 
femininity, which Mr. Shaw intended it to have. 
By turns subtle and startlingly direct, she dif- 
fuses everywhere the fresh enthusiasm and sub- 
lime assurance of the woman who has always 
had her way—and deserved to have it. Whether 
she is mending Brassbound’s coat, or playing 
nurse to his ruffians, or arranging a shockingly 
Sabine affair with an Arab Sheik, she is equally 
natural, breezy and delightful. And in the naval 
court-martial scene at the end, where she assumes 
to be attorney for the prosecution, she sur- 
passes herself. Moreover, in spite of the wooden- 
ness already noted, Brassbound’s ruffians are 
as a body admirable. The rendering of Brandy- 
Face Jack (after the first act) is effectively man- 
aged by George Elton, and W. T. Lovell as 
Captain of the U. S. Cruiser Santiago achieves 
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considering his misfortune of being an English- 
man, a very passable imitation of an American 
naval officer. 
x kk x 
The scene in which Brassbound’s men are ar- 
raigned before Captain Kearney, U. S. N.., is, 
indeed, the triumph of Mr. Shaw’s very nippy 


} play, both when you read it and when you see 
Miss Terry’s Company play it. The first act, 
which is certainly not dull by nature, suffers 


cruelly at the hands of the London actors, the 
one who plays the Scots missionary particularly; 
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JAMES CAREW, ELLEN TERRY AND RUDGE HARDING IN 
CONVERSION.” 


but, as a whole, the thing, in spite of that so per- 


vasive stiffness is eminently edifying and 
entertaining. Miss Terry’s Company is now on 

7 tour with this. play, “Good Hope,” and “Nance 
Oldfield.” She has been succeeded at the Empire 

by Miss Ethel Barrymore in “Captain Jinks,” 

which is too well known to .invite comment here. 

x ok ok 

At the Joseph Weber’s temple of frivolity 

one may see among other enlivening matters that 

versatile and engaging person, Miss Cecilia Lof- 
tus, quite ufspoiled by her recent London in- 
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carnation as Peter Pan, and set to music in 
duets with Maurice Farkoa and Otis Harlan. 
More eloquent testimony to Miss Loftus’s pro- 
fessional catholicity than is furnished by these 
two conjunctions could hardly exist. Mr. Far- 
koa, who was the quintessence of graceful and 
tuneful sentiment in that daintiest of all musi- 
cal comedies “The Three Little Maids” is as 
quintessential as ever, and Miss Loftus matches 
him in every point of light and grace, if not 
in musical art. With him she is Arcadian, after 
Watteau. Mr. Harlan is the broadest of American 


“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’'S 


clown comedians, contagiously jovial and honestly 
With him, Miss as_ rollick- 
ing as he is (though She is never vulgar), and 


vulgar. Loftus is 
sings coon songs with almost Ethiopian unction. 
In both phases she is a delight to eye and ear. 

Naturally she must ply her art of mimicry 
also. Such a talent as hers that way must not 
be laid away in a napkin, even for the sake 
She sings Hattie 
saucy “experience” song from “The Lit- 


of interpreting Shakespeare. 
Williams’s 
tle Cherub” realistically through her nose, trans- 
forms herself magically now into Miss Barry- 
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more, and now into somebody else equally dif- 
ferent, and purloining Miss Rose Stahl’s ver- 
nacular personality, with Mr. Harlan for the 
rest of the company, plays a whole act more 
or less of Mr. James Forbes’s amusing “Chorus 


Lady.” All with immense verisimilitude and_ 


tumultuous effect. 
* * * * 

The pieces at Weber’s are two. The first is 
“Dream City” (Long Island) “a dramatic pipe in 
two puffs.” Mr. Harlan, cast as a real estate 
agent, is wizard of the dream. Mr. Weber, dis- 
guised as an agriculturalist, disports himself comi- 
cally and characteristically therein, with an ani- 
mated telegraph pole (Lillian Lee) for the farm- 
er’s wife, and droll Will T. Hodge as relief 
rural comedian. The chorus is disguised with 
tempting snugness as sublimate fire-laddies in 
red and visionary policemen in blue, fluffily a& 
summer boarders, sparkingly as Dream City 
high society. As usual at Weber’s the faces are 
pretty and the figures quite shapely enough to 
warrant that generous use of the costumer’s art 
of revelation, which is likewise a Weber spe- 
cialty. The “Magic Knight,” the second piece 
on the programme, is glad burlesque of Grand 
Uproar in general and Lohengrin in particular. 
Mr. Farkoa is Lohengrin, and arrives upon the 
scene splendidly in a hansom, to which dear 





MAURICE FARKOA AND CECILIA LOFTUS 
AT WEBER’S. 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE. 


Swan is hitched. Lillian Blauvelt is Elsa and 
the three knights are slim. young women, set 
off pleasingly with green, purple and yellow 
tights respectively, and surmounted each by a 
gilded swan helmet. Mr. Harlan is Frederick, 
“henpecked uncle” of Elsa. The lines are very 
funny, the songs and burlesque orchestral out- 
bursts are laughter inspiring, the scenic effects 
very good indeed. Edgar Smith is responsi- 
ble for both librettos; Victor Herbert for the 
music in each case. 


e-e83-* 


Among the minor pieces of the winter “The 
Road to Yesterday,” at the Herald Square Thea- 
tre, provides a particularly pleasing evening’s 
entertainment, with dash of the weird and a 
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very pretty touch of poetic fancy. Nothing 
could be sweeter or more gracious, nobody could 
carry more of the appeal of childish innocence 
than Miss Minnie Dupree, in the character of 
the romantic girl, who upon a Midsummer Eve, 
with her friends in a London studio, wishes her- 
self back into the good old times of stage 
coaches and swashbucklers—and has her wish 
realized. The two midmost acts show how dis- 
appointing the rash young thing finds this glori- 
ous yesterday, with her twentieth century ac- 
quaintances in their earlier incarnations strangely 
changed from what they are, and she an earl’s 
daughter and forced to marry a cruel guardian, 
who has need of her estate, and quite barbaric 
notions of wooing and woman’s rights. For he is 
a baron seized of the high justice and the low. 
* * * * 


These acts show, too, how she finds the hero 
—who must always exist where there is a heroine 
—and run the gamut from very lively rural 
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comedy to quite grim tragedy, with realistic in- 
terludes which are neither. The. playwrights, 
B. M. Dix and E. G. Sutherland have shown a 
very neat wit, a by no means contemptible fancy, 
and not a little ingenuity in using both for a 
somewhat unique stage purpose. They have put 
most of the burden of the piece upon Miss Du- 
pree’s shapely shoulders (where it rests easily 
and delightfully) but excellent comedy work is 
done by Owen Baxter in particular, and some 
rather good acting of a scenic sort by White 
Whittlesey as the cruel guardian, Helen Ware as 
a gypsy girl with a knife, and Robert Dempster 
as the hero, who is not at first glance at all 
what a hero should be. Though in the end he 
might have come straight out of an_ historical 
novel. In Miss Dupree’s hands the humors of 
the situation are no more lost than the pathos 
of it. As a certain sentimental cynic is in the 
habit of remarking, “There are strings in the 
human heart.” This piece, somehow, manages to 
strike a chord upon those mysterious wires. 





SCENE FROM “THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY.” 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Perhaps the most brilliant and important of 
Shrove Tuesday affairs was the Army ball, given 
on quaint Alcatraz, “shaped like a battleship,” and 
looking the more like it that night, rising abrupt- 
ly from the bay as it does and lighted, as it were, 
from hull to rigging. The Spanish legends that 
one is told of in early days on the little island 
seemed true enough that night. 

A picture appears to-day of Mrs. Alfred Hun- 
ter Voorhies, a prominent member of the south- 
ern set in San Francisco society. Mrs. Voorhies 
organized some years ago one of the most suc- 
cessful of the smart dancing clubs and_ to-day 
leads its list of patronesses. She is one of the 
foremost factors in the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy and has won the name of being one of 
the most hospitable hostesses of the Western city. 
Her family share her taste for social life. Grant- 
land Voorhies, her son, is ever a sought-after 
guest and her daughters, all beautiful women, 
are as fascinating and attractive as they are pop- 
ular. Mrs. Malcomn Henry, one of them, makes 
her home with her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Voor- 
hies; Mrs. Bishop, the wife of Thomas Porter 





Bishop, is a favorite member of San Francisco’s 
social circles. Mrs. Young, who was Miss Marie 
Voorhies, is the wife of Captain Haldimar Young, 
of the Army, to whom she became engaged dur- 
ing a recent trip to the Philippines. 

Colonel Maus, Commanding Officer of the Post 
at Montgomery, spent a brief period at Del Monte 
in company with his father-in-law, Charles HL. 
Poor, of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Z. P. Inspector 
Reynolds, United States Navy, was hostess at a 


Reynolds, wife of Pay 


very enjoyable reception given in the last week 
of January, at her home at the Naval Training 
Station, Yerba Buena Island, in honor of Mrs. 
James H.. Bull. whose husband, Captain Bull, has 
recently assumed command of the station. Mrs. 
Bull is well known in has 
lived away from here for some years, and the 


San Francisco, but 
chance of meeting her again under such delight- 


ful auspices was gladly hailed by her many 


friends. Mrs. Reynolds made a charming hostess 
and dispersed cordial hospitality. Greens, pink 
bridesmaid roses and lillies of the valley added 
to the attractiveness of the pretty home. 


Many of San Francisco’s society maids were 
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present at the latest Fort Baker hop, which 
proved itself one of the jolliest affairs given out 
of town this winter. The hop was the second 
one at the Post this winter, the hosts on each 
occasion being Captain Harry B. Clark, Captain 
Louis Brechemin, Jr., Lieutenant Guy Manning 
and Lieutenant Clarence Carrigan. Dancing took 
place in the gymnasium which was most attrac- 
tively decorated, and a military band furnished 
the music. Among the many present were: Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Carrigan, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Haines, Miss Etelka Williar, Miss Mabel Wat- 
kins, Miss Miss Helen 


Constance Barrowe, 





MRS. ALFRED HUNTER VOORHIES. 


Thomas, Miss Maisie Langhorne, Miss Julia 
Langhorne, Mrs. Ashe, Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Martin Lalor Crimmins, who has been 
spending several months in J: pan with her two 
little sons, Lalor and Custis, returned to Manila, 
early in December and joined Captain Crimmins, 
whose stay in Japan was of shorter duration. 

Major Robert Dutton, U. S. A., retired, is 
at present visiting his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dutton, at their home in San Francisco. 

A delightful dance took place at Mare Island 
recently, and a large contingent of society folk 
from town, as well as many of the Army and 


Navy set, went up to the Navy Yard for the 
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dance. As it was the last dance of the winter 
it was an unusually elaborate affair, and those 
invited had a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

General and Mrs. C. A. Coolidge leave Detroit, 
Mich., to-day for a visit to St. Augustine, Fla., 
of about a month or six weeks. 

One of the most enjoyable social functions of 
the season was the skating party given last night 
by Albert Sydney Johnston Chapter No 79, of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy at the Pa- 
vilion Skating Rink. The skating party took the 
place of the annual charity ball, which is the so- 
cial feature of the winter season. The Pavilion 
Rink was ablaze with -hundreds of electric lights. 
Novel and intricate figures were given by the 
skaters. A complete band was on hand, and to 
the skaters whirled 
The charity ball, which is 
usually held every year at the Palace Hotel, was 
given up this year, and it was decided to sub- 
stituite the skating party. The patronesses were 
Mrs. Wakefield Baker, Mrs. Ynez Shorb White, 
Miss Gwin, Mrs. William G. Pritchard, Mrs. J. 
de Barth Shorb, Mrs. William M. Gwin, Mrs. 
Eleanor Martin, Mrs. William Aldrich, Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Herrin and Mrs. N. D. Rideout. 

Pay Inspector R. T. M. Ball, United States 
Navy, left February ist, for his new station in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Frederick G. Kellond is receiving a hearty 
welcome upon her return from the Philippines. 
She and her small daughter arrived on the Trans- 
port Logan and are guests of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. A. Selfridge at their home in San 
Francisco. 

Captain and Mrs. Charles C. Smith, of the 
Monterey Presidio, had as their guests at Dei 
Monte recently, Captain and Mrs. W. C. Davis, of 
the San Francisco Presidio. 


the soft strains of the music 


around the floor. 


Captain Bull, who has recently been assigned 
to the command of the Naval Training School 
at Yerba Buena Island, is in Santa Barbara, but 
will return within a few days with Mrs. Bull. 
Contrary to the custom of Captain and Mrs. 
Charles Plummer Perkins, who made their homes 
aboard the training-ship Pensacola, Captain and 
Mrs. Bull will open the big house assigned to the 
Commandant on the hill and will entertain de- 
lightfully. Admiral McCalla, when in command 
of the station, and Mrs. McCalla, occupied this 
spacious mansion, and their hospitality was fa- 
mous. Captain and Mrs. Bull will be no less 
genial hosts. Admiral and Mrs. McCalla are 
now living in Southern California and are seldo:a 
without a houseful of guests. 

Captain Richardson Clover, U. S. N., and his 
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charming wife, the former California girl, Miss 
Dora Miller, are entertaining extensively in Wash- 
ington. The Clovers have a beautiful home in 
the Capital City, and are great favorites in Wash- 
ington society. Captain and Mrs. Clover were 
guests at a beautiful dinner given recently by 
Senator and Mrs. Dryden in honor of Vice-Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Fairbanks. 

Rear Admiral Mrs. Joseph Trilley are 
frequently at Del Monte these days. They are 
spending the winter in their Pacific Grove home, 
“Shawmut Lodge,” where they do a great deal 
to give their many friends good times. 


and 


Lieutenant Clarence Kempff, U. S. N., who has 
been in Asiatic waters for the past two years, has 
been ordered detached from the Raleigh and or- 
dered home, which means that this popular young 
officer and his attractive wife, who was formerly 
Miss Alice Brigham, will soon be here. Both 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Kempff have spent most of 
their lives from childhod in San Francisco, and 
have a host of friends on the Pacific Coast. 

A., and 
Fort 
Baker, in Martin County, since their marriage a 


Lieutenant Clarence Carrigan, U. S. 
Mrs. Carrigan, who have been living at 


year or two since, will come to town about the 
middle of February and will make their home 
here permanently, as Lieutenant Carrigan’s resig- 
mation from the service will take effect shortly 
and he will engage in business here. 

Captain Henry B. Clark, U. S. A.; Captain 
Louis Brechemin, Jr.. U. S. A.; Lieutenant Guy 
E. Manning, U. S. A., and Lieutenant Clarence 
Carrigan, U S. A., entertained with a dance at 
Fort Baker on Wednesday evening, February 6, 
which rivaled in success their last dance, given 
just before Christmas. ‘The Government boat left 
the Washington Street wharf at 7:30 o'clock for 
the Post, returning at midnight. 


Fort Apache, Anz. 


our winter the 


The ex- 


Now that seems to be 
men are beginning to practice baseball. 
pectations of the year are that 


contested games will be played. 


over, 
several closely 


We are very much disappointed as we did 


mot receive orders for a change of station. 
Some of the men are nearing the end of their 
third year at this post and longing for a change. 

One of the hunters of this vicinity brought in 
a large bear skin for which he was offered thirty 


dollars. 


Vet’y James M. Lawrence, 5th Cavalry passed 
through the post on his inspection tour of public 
animals. All 


were pleased to see the doctor. 
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He is on his way from Fort Wingate, N. M. 
to Fort Huachuca, Arizona, and is making the 
trip overland and is encountering some deep 
snow in the mountains. 

Contract Surgeon Dillon and family from Fort 
Bliss, Texas will arrive here about February 4, 
to take the place of Capt. H. M. Smith, A. S., 
who is ordered to Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Thirty-two recruits arrived from Columbus 
Barracks and are undergoing the “Rookie Drill.” 
Several musicians are in the detachment, and 
we hope to have a string band to liven up the 
post during the coming summer. 

Major Bishop and several of his officers, left 
the garrison during the latter part of January, 
for Fort Douglas, Utah. Lieutenant Myers is 
in command during the absence of Major Bishop. 

Owing to the heavy fall of snow and rain 
during the month of January, the road to Hol- 
brook has become almost impassable. All mail 
is brought into the fort on pack horses. No 
express is delivered. 

Miss Wooster, of the White River 
Agency, has been spending a week with friends 
in the garrison. 

Lieutenant Parker went to Holbrook in Jan- 
uary for the thirty recruits who have been as- 
signed for duty, with troops at Fort Apache. 

The new bridge which is being built over the 
Black River crossing, on the Rice Road, is in 
danger of being washed away owing to the ris- 
ing of Black River. 

For the first the earthquake in 
San Francisco, commissaries are being shipped 
from that city to Apache. 

Doctor Lawrence, vetinary surgeon of the Fifth 
Cavalry, arrived in the post from Fort Wingate 
on the twelfth of January. After inspecting the 
horses of the garrison, he proceeded to Fort 
Huachuca, Owing to the dangerous 
height of the Black River, much anxiety is felt 


Blaine 


time since 


Arizona. 


as to his safety, as he cannot be communicated 
with. 

The Indians of the reservation have suffered 
greatly from exposure during the extreme cold 
weather of January. 

Miss Hunt, of White River Agency, who has 
been a constant visitor at the fort, was mar- 
ried early in the month to Mr. Jordan, chief 
clerk of the agency. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


The first formal reception and ball given by 
the officers and ladies of the Twenty-first Infan- 
try since their return from the Philippines, took 
place, Wednesday night, January 30, and was 

















a most brilliant affair. Many society people from 
Denver were present. The gymnasium was hand- 
somely decorated with flags, Japanese umbrellas 
and lanterns, the walls being entirely covered with 
cedars. Colonel and Mrs Williams received the 
guests at one end of the hall. During the 
receiving hour the band played some very charm- 
ing selections from different operas. Promptly 
at 9.30 dancing began and was continued until 
2 A.M. At midnight refreshments were served 
in the upper hall and reading rooms. All told 
it was a most delightful affair and much credit 
is due the various committees for their efforts. 

Major Lawrence J. Hearn, Capt. Charles R. 
Howland and Capt. Celwyn Hampton, Twenty- 
first Infantry, have been detailed to serve on the 
court which meets at Fort Douglas, Utah, Feb. 
4, 1907. Capt. Howland is Judge Advocate. 

Lieut. Chase Dofter, Twenty-first Infantry, has 
resumed command of Company N, Twenty- first 
Infantry. 

Lieut. Homer H. Preston has reported for duty 
after a month’s leave. 

Capt. W. H. Bispham, assistant surgeon, has 
been ordered to the Philippines for duty. 

The engagement of Lieut. James B, Woolnough 
to Miss Elsie H. Kapper, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been announced. 

The engagement of Lieut. B. F. Bristine to 
Miss May Patton, of Detroit, Mich., is announced. 

Lieut. John C. Fairfax, battalion quarter- 
master and commissary, 1s relieved as officer in 
charge of prisoners and Lieut. Harry L. Jordan 
detailed in his stead. 

Lieut. George D. Freeman has reported for 
duty after one month’s leave. 

Chaplain Ossewaarde and several other mem- 
bers are attending the state convention of the 
Y. M. C. A, at Canon City. 

Lieut. Rutherford A. Hartz has returned from 
leave of absence. 

The entire Twenty-first Infantry has _ been 
equipped with the new Springfield magazine rifle. 

Mrs. Sayer entertained Wednesday night. Her 
guests were Mrs. Herr, Mrs. Armistead, Mrs. 
McCaskey and Mrs. Dabney. 

Lieut. Lentz celebrated his twenty-sixth birth- 
day on Wednesday, Jan, 23, by entertaining all 
his brother officers at his quarters. Refresh- 
ments were served and music was furnished by 
the officers’ Mandolin Club. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Captain W. M. Cruikshank spent a couple 
of days in Washington last week. 
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Mrs. Clark, of Delaware City, Del. is vis- 
iting her daughter, Mrs. F. H. Lincoln. 


Captain and Mrs Ordway went to Washington 
for a few days last week. They were the guests 
of Captain Ordway’s mother. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. H. S. Brown have re- 
turned from Ohio, where they spent a delightful 
month with friends. 

Captain Chase availed himself of a few days 
leave, which he spent in New York and Wash- 
ington. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. James Thomas, of Fort 
McHenry, are in Georgia, having been called 
there by the serious illness of Mrs. Thomas’ 
father. 

Mr. M. B. Meanley, of Sherwood, Md., was 
the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Clarence Deems 
last week. 

Lieutenant W. M. Davis has gone on a cruise 
on the U. S. R. C. S. Steamer Apache, by invi- 
tation from Captain Wild, commanding. 

Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank are in Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Cruikshank’s grandfather, General 
Holabird, died on the second of February. 

Thieves have caused trouble recently in gar- 
rison, their latest act being the theft of about 
fifty pounds of beef from the refrigerator of 
the 40th Company. 

Those at the post to be promoted one grade 
under the provision of the recent Artillery Bill 
are First Lieutenant C. Deems, Jr., to be cap- 
tain and Second Lieutenant W. M. Davis to be 
first lieutenant. First Lieutenant F. H. Lincoln 
may receive his captaincy also. 


Fort Mclntosh, Texas 


Miss Florence Brown has returned from a 
visit at Fort Sam Houston, where she was the 
guest of General and Mrs. W. S. McCaskey. 

Captain Lyster arrived in the Post after a 
three months’ leave, spent in the East. 

Captain Thomas W. Dodd, president of the 
Texas Mexican Railway, one of Laredo’s promi- 
nent citizens, died at that place the first of the 
month. His funeral was largely attended by 
both townspeople and garrison residents. 

Miss Florence Brown entertained pleasantly 
with an informal hop at the Post Hall. All the 
officers and ladies and a few town guests were 
present. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy of Laredo, 
entertained at the Elks’ Club rooms on Satur- 
day afternoon, in memory of Robert Edward 
Lee. Those present from the garrison were 
Capt. and Mrs. J. P. O’Neil, Mrs. Troup, Miss 
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Troup and the Misses Louise and Virginia Har- 
rison. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Robert Harbold had a chafing 
dish supper. Their guests were Lieuts. Elser, 
Blyth and Gimperling and the Misses Lewis and 
Brown. . 

Lieutenants Hanson & Gumperling, who have 
charge of the progressive map making here, come 
into the garrison occasionally, when they find 
opportunities for leisure. 

The infant son of Lieutenant and Mrs. Rob- 
ert P. Harbold was christened at their home on 
Thursday afternoon at four o’clock, receiving 
the name of Norris Brown. The ceremony was 
performed by Dr. Ward, Episcopal minister of 
Laredo. All the officers and ladies of the gar- 
rison and a few guests from the city witnessed 
the ceremony. 

Captain Lewis has returned to the Post after 
a week’s absence spent in Kansas City, where 
he was called as a witness on a civil court 
case in that city. 

Chaplain T. G. Stewart is home again in the 
garrison after a three month’s sick leave spent 
in the East. 

Lieutenant Douglas Donald has returned from 
Fort Leavenworth where he was taking his ex- 
aminations for promotion. 

‘A handsome drawn work table cloth has been 
raffled off at the Post Exchange. One of the 
Post teamsters, Bradbury, won it the first raffle 
and sold it back to the Exchange for $25. At 
the second raffle Sergeant Booker, of K Com- 
pany, held the winning number. Captain J. P. 
O’Neil purchased the cloth from him. 

Lieutenant Robert P. Harbold was delightfully 
surprised by the officers and ladies of the gar- 
rison on the occasion of his birthday this month. 
Upon invitation of Mrs. Harbold, all assemb‘e4 
to spend the evening in card playing. Late in 
the evening an enjoyable “Dutch” supper was 
served. 

Lieutenant Paul H. Clark has transferred with 
Lieutenant Chas. Keller, 3rd Infantry. Lieuten- 
ant Keller is on leave spent in San Antonio, Tex- 
as, and will join the regiment later. 

Chief Musician Thomas, retired, was interred 
in the Post cemetery with military honors. He 
was the only colored chief musician the Army 
has known. Sergeant Fox, of M Company, with 
whom he resided, was his son-in-law. 


A most enjoyable reception was tendered Ma- 
jor and Mrs. J. P. O’Neil by Dr. and Mrs. Ira 


C. Brown. The occasion was one to be happily 
remembered by all present. 

The Milmo Rifles, of Laredo, gave their an- 
nual ball at Lechuza Hall on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 8 All the officers and ladies were in- 
vited from the garrison. Good music and de- 
lightful refreshments were dispensed throughout 
the evening. 

All the soldiers of the 3rd Battalion, 25th In- 
fantry, stationed here were discharged on Feb- 
ruary 5 and re-enlisted on February 6. Major 
Wallace, Chief Paymaster of the Department 
paid them all their final statements on Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Dr. Brown was absent a number of days on 
a trip to the City of Mexico. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Chaplain Leavitt, who has been visiting rela- 
tives in California, has returned home. 

Lieutenant A. W. Smith is in Lexington, Mo., 
instructing the cadets of Wentworth Military 
Academy. in riding. He expects to be gone about 
two months. 

Major-General A. W. Greeley, of St. Louis, 
was the guest of Colonel Paulding while in the 
Post on an inspection tour. 

Gen. J. M. J. Sanno has gone to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for a few weeks’ visit. 

Miss Grace McGonigle was the guest of honor 
at a very handsome luncheon given to her by 
Mrs. Omar Abernathy. Cavalry yellow and 
white predominated in the table’s appointments. 
The centre piece was an artistic white basket 
filled with yellow jonquils. Yellow shaded can- 
dlelabra furnished a soft light. Both place 
cards and souvenirs were dainty little conceits 
symbolical of Army life. 


Mrs. C. C. Smith is spending the winter with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Graham. 


Miss Grace McGonigle and Lieutenant. Henry 
Gibbins were entertained at a handsomely ap- 
pointed yellow dinner by Mrs. J. C. Ripley. Other 
guests were Mrs. J. C. Frey and Lieutenant 
Calvert. 

On January 19th, at Leavenworth, Kansas, took 
place the marriage of Miss Grace McGonigle and 
Lieutenant Henry Gibbins, 9th U S. Cavalry. The 
ceremony was performed at the home of the 
bride, after which a reception to several hundred 
guests was held. 

A five hundred party was given by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Sterrett, complimentary to Miss Muriel In- 
galls, daughter of the late Senator J. J. Ingalls. 
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The “500” Club, composed of the wives of 
the Infantry and Cavalry school officers, was 
entertained by Mrs. A. T. Ovenshene. . Mrs. Wil- 
liam Paulding also entertained the club during 
the month. 

Mrs. L. G. Guillemet, of Boston, was honored 
at a dinner given by Captain and Mrs. Walsh. 
Other guests were Captain and Mrs. Schumm, 
Captain and Mrs. Millor and Captain Martin. 


Mr. Joe McDonald, son of Captain and Mrs. 
J. B. McDonald, has received an appointment to 
West Point and will enter the Academy in June. 


A smoker at the officers’ mess was tendered 
the members of the staff class and signal school 
by the members of the Infantry and Cavalry 
school. Music by the orchestra furnished one 
of the pleasant features of the evening. 

A musicale was given by Mrs. D. H. Boughton, 
complimentary to the wives of the members of 
this year’s student class. Her house was most 
artistically decorated. In the receiving line were 
Mrs. Boughton, Mrs. Ryan, Mrs. Booth, Mrs. 
Morrison, Mrs. Spaulding, Mrs. White, Mrs. 
Crawford, Mrs. Steele and Mrs. Sayre. A de- 
lightful tea was served. 

Captain and Mrs. Harley Ferguson, E. C., re- 
cently married in Saint Paul, have returned here 
for station. 

Captain and Mrs. D. G. Berry, nee Ryan, an- 
nounce the birth of a son at Angel Island. 


Dr. and Mrs. R. L. Igel entertained at dinner 
in honor of Assistant Surgeon and Mrs. R. L. 
Sutton, of the Navy. Dr. and Mrs. Sutton have 
but recently returned from a year’s tour of 
Europe. 

Three companies of Engineers under command 
of Major Rees have gone to Cuba to make maps 
of the Island They expect to return in June. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Silver entertained informally 
for their guests, the Misses Hill. 

Captain and Mrs. T. A. Baldwin entertained 
at a hop supper, having for guests Mrs. Gardner 
and the Misses Wyeth, Van Netta, Toottes, Emily 
and Virginia Keith, and Captains Moss, Williams 
and King and Lieutenants Morrow and Major. 

A bridge party given by Captain and Mrs. C. D. 
Rhodes proved very pleasant. A number of out- 
of-town guests were present, including the host- 
ess’ sister, Miss Baird, of Washington. 

Captain W. B. Folwell entertained at dinner 
complimentary to Miss Grace McGonigle and 
Lieutenant Gibbons. Red predominated in the 
decorations of the table. Mrs. Percy Silver and 
Lieutenant Morrow were among the guests. 
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Captain and Mrs. Josiah C. Minus have gone 
to Washington, D. C., where Captain Minus will 
enter the hospital for treatment. 

Captain Wendell L. Simpson, Quartermasters 
Department, was the guest of Captain Cole while 
here taking his examinations for promotion. 


Lieutenant Honeycutt, Artillery Corps, has re- 
turned from a leave of absence spent in Philadel- 
phia. 

Lieutenant G. G. Bartlett, 18th Infantry, has 
returned from a short leave of absence spent in 
New York City. 

Mrs. Peter Murray entertained a few friends 
at bridge in charming manner. 


The thirty-two candidates who recently took 
their examinations for commissions attended the 
show at the Willis Wood in Kansas City, after- 
wards tendering a banquet at the Baltimore Ho- 
tel, to the officers of the examining board. 

A Catholic fair was given by the ladies of 
Fort Leavenworth, in the gymnasium, the pro- 
ceeds going toward needed improvements in the 
Catholic Chapel. Mrs. T. A. Baldwin organized 
the fair. 

Miss Helen Ecker. of Chicago, is the guest 
of Captain and Mrs. Normoyle. 

Captain and Mrs. R. Walsh, of the Post, en- 
tertained Captain and Mrs. McFarland, Captain 
and Mrs. Normoyle and Captain and Mrs. Craw- 
ford and Miss Ogilvie, of Buffalo, at dinner one 
evening. 

Mrs. E. C. Booth gave a reception complimen- 
tary to Mrs. H. B. Hergeson, one of the newly 
arrived brides here. 

J. A. McGonigle, Jr., and Miss Stella McGon- 
igle have returned from St. Joseph where they 
attended the wedding of their brother, Edward 
McGonigle. 

Miss Ogilvie, of Buffalo, N. Y., was guest of 
honor at a card party given by Captain and Mrs. 
Munroe McHarland. ‘The Misses Caldwell and 
Codd were, also, honorees at a tea given by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. J. C. Raymond. 

Lieutenant‘and Mrs. Bessel gave a very enjoy- 
able card party to a few friends. 

Captain Peter E. Traub was host at a stag din- 
ner in honor of Captain F. L. Parker’s brother, 
Lieutenant Parker, U. S. N. Those present were 
Lieutenant Parker, Captains Parker, Walsh, Mur- 
ray, Stuart, Williams and Major Morrison. 

Forty-one candidates, both from the civilian 
and enlisted men, passed successfully their exam- 
inations for commissions. Only 16 failures were 
recorded. 
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Fort Worth, Wash. 


The New Year opened with one of the biggest 
snow storms in the history of the Post, and, as 
snow is an almost unknown visitor in this part 
of the country, it produced a great deal of ex- 
citement among the children of the garrison. 


Friends of Lieutenant E. G. Abbott, who has 
been in command of Fort Ward, will be grieved 
to hear that, owing to impaired health, it has been 
necessary that he be sent to Fort Bayard, New 
Mexico, for treatment. Lieutenant Curtis G. 
Rorebeck, A. C., has been designated to succeed 
Lieutenant Abbot in the command of Fort Ward, 
and left the Post to assume his new duties on 
January 7th. Mrs. Rorebeck joined him at Fort 
Ward on January 11th.. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Rorebeck will be very much missed by their many 
friends in the District. 

Mrs. Burchas, of San Francisco, who has for 
several months been visiting Captain and Mrs. 
H. W. Newton, has gone for an extended trip 
with friends through the Mediterranean and 
Egypt. 

Captain and Mrs. R. P. Reeder and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. J. C. Ohnstad entertained the officers 
and ladies of the District at a delightful hop 


given in honor of the Misses Taylor. The dance 


was held in a vacant squad room of the 62nd 
Company Barracks, which was very prettily deco- 
rated for the occasion. The guests present were 
Colonel and Mrs. Taylor, Chaplain and Mrs. Eas- 
terbrook, Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, Captain and 
Mrs. Newton and Miss Massingill, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Masteller, Mr. and Mrs. Preston, Miss 
Downs. Dr. Edwards, Mr. Hill, Mr. Welchs, 
Lieutenants Burt, Hope, Martin, Geere, Lull and 
Peterson. 

Captain M. C. Backey has spent the last two 
months at Fort Ward performing certain duties 
in connection with the submarine defense station 
at that Post. He has, however, returned to Wor- 
den and taken up his duties as Artillery Engi- 
neer of the District. 

On January 11th, the men of the 62nd Company 
gave a very successful dance which was largely 
attended by their friends from Port Townsend 
in spite of the fact that the night was very cold 
and that four inches of snow covered the ground. 

Several of the officers and ladies of the Post 
were delightfully entertained at a hop given by 
the officers and ladies of Fort Lawton. The dance 
was held in the gymnasium ard was followed by 
an elaborate supper. Music was furnished by 
the 3rd Infantry Band. Those present from this 


Post were Mrs. Taylor, the Misses Taylor, Lieu- 
tenants Burt and Peterson, Lieutenants Geere 
from Fort Casey was also present. 

Mrs. J. C. Ohnstad has returned to the Post 
after a two weeks’ stay in Seattle. Colonel Jones, 
Chief Quartermaster of the Department, spent 
a few days in the District on a visit of inspection. 
While here he was the guest of Colonel Taylor. 

At present the important subject of the reorgani- 
zation of the Artillery is. foremost in the minds 
of every one in the District and is naturally the 
subject of considerable speculation. Several of 
the officers of the District are due for promotion 
and every spare minute is devoted to preparation 
for the impending examinations. Those due to go 
up as a result of the immediate vacancies caused 
by the bill are 1st Lieutenants H. W. McCauley 
and K. C. Masteller, 2nd Lieutenants Martin, 
Geere, Hope, Lull and Peterson. 


Colonel Glassford, of the Signal Corps, has 
just finished his annual inspection of the District. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Colonel Macomb gave a very interesting lecture 
on “Siege Artillery During the Russo-Japanese 
War.” It was largely attended and enjoyed by 
every one. 

The bridge in process of construction by the 
Engineer Battalion was nearly completed when 
the battalion had orders to go to Cuba to make 
a reconnaissance of the Island. The battalion is 
expected back in June to complete the bridge. 

The tug-of-war contests that have been held 
from time to time between the different organiza- 
tions of the Post came to an end on the 5th, when 
Troop B, 9th Cavalry, defeated the 25th Battery 
of Field Artillery, and won the prize of fifty 
dollars. 

Major Hoyle has been on sick report for sev- 
eral weeks, having broken his leg. While out rid- 
ing his horse slipped and fell on him. 

Major Carleton, recently promoted, sailed on 
the 5th from San Francisco to join his regiment. 
His family will reside here during his absence 
abroad. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Banister has been absent for 
several weeks in Omaha acting Chief Surgeon 
of the Department. He is also a member of a 
retiring board meeting in Omaha. 

Prior to the departure of the Engineer Batta- 
lion, the officers of the Battalion were entertained 
by the officers and ladies of the Garrison, and the 
men were entertained by the 22nd Field Battery. 


Among the interesting basket-ball games played 
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during the month were the games between the 
Kansas City Athletic Association and the Post 
team, the former winning by a score of 53 to 20. 
The Marquete team defeated the Post team by 25 
to 16. Bethany College defeated the Post team 
by a score 38 to 26. The team drawing the “glass 
wagon” ran away, the wagon upset and two offi- 
cers of the Post and seven of the Kansas City 
men were injured. Lieutenant Mettler, who was 
the most seriously injured, had his leg broken 
near the ankle and will be in the hospital for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Meyer are entertaining 
Mr. Wayne, of Paoli, Pa. 

General Godfrey has gone to Washington for 
duty. It is not known to what Department he 
will be assigned. 

Contract Surgeon J. D. Milliken has gone to 
Fort Leavenworth. 

All officers with one exception have signified 
their desire for service with the Field Artillery. 

Lieutenant F. L. Perry has arrived with his 
family from the Presidio of San Francisco. He 
has been transferred from the 2d Battery to 
the goth. 

Major Galvez, of the Guatemalan Army, has 
arrived here and entered the school. He will re- 
side during his stay in Carr Hall. 

The Artillery officers celebrated the passing of 
the Artillery Bill by holding open house at the 
club. 

The Fort Riley Card Club continues to meet 
semi-monthly. The last meeting was followed 
with dancing, music being furnished by the goth 
Cavalry orchestra. 

General and Mrs. Tilford entertained in honor 
of their son, Captain Tilford, 2nd Cavalry, who 
was recently promoted. 


West Point, N. Y. 


West Pointers are enjoying good sleighing, 
skating and a clear, bracing temperature. 

The social event of the month was the tea 
given by Chaplain Travers at his quarters on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 25th, from 4 to 6 o’clock. 
Receiving with Mr. Travers were: Mesdames 
Scott, Larned and Howze. Mrs. Dudley poured 
tea, Mrs. W. D. Smith, and later, Mrs. Comly, 
coffee. Assisting in the tea room were: Mrs. 
Gordon, Miss Gordon, Miss Jones and Miss Page. 
Among the many guests were: Miss Merrill and 
Miss Stockton, guests of Mrs. Scott; Colonel 
Dudley, Colonel and Mrs. Fiebeger, Colonel 
Larned, Colonel Howze, Colonel Tillman, Major 
and Mrs. Gandy, General and Mrs. Page, Miss 
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Page, Rev. Dr. Thomas, Monsignor O’Keeffe; the 
Misses Arden, of Garrison; Mrs. Paine, Mrs. Rob- 
inson, Mrs. R. D. Davis (R. P.), Captain and 
Mrs. Coe, Captain and Mrs. W. R. Smith, Captain 
and Mrs. O’Hern, Captain and Mrs. Kutz, Cap 
tain and Mrs. Summerall, Lieutenant Comly, Cap 
tain Mitchell, Miss Mitchell, Mrs. Martin, Misc 
Wood, Captain Foy, Captain Blakely,.Mrs. Ward 
Miss Connolly, Mr. Denlon, Mr. and Mrs. Asen- 
sio, Miss Newland, Mr. and Mrs. Quevedo, Mrs. 
Johnson, Captain and Mrs. Seurs, Captain Mc- 
Grew, and many others. 

A wedding of great interest was solemnized at 
the Post on the afternoon of Washington’s Birth- 
day, when Miss Elsie Gordon, daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs. William B. Gordon, became the bride 
of Lieutenant George Gordon Bartlett, 18th In- 
fantry. Rev. Herbert Shipman, former Chaplain 
of the Academy, performed the ceremony at the 
Cadet Chapel at half after four o’clock. 

Another wedding of interest to many at the 
Post was that of Captain Theodore C. Lyster, 
Medical Corps, and Miss Lua Withenbury, of 
Glendale, Ohio, which occurred at the home of 
the bride’s sister, Mrs. James C. Richardson, Jr., 
at Glendale, on Thursday, January 1oth. The 
groom won many friends while stationed at West 
Point as Assistant Surgeon just previous to his 
present post of duty at Panama, whither, after 
a brief wedding trip, he has taken his bride. 

On Friday evening, January 11th, the enlisted 
men and their families enjoyed a vaudeville en- 
tertainment in Memorial Hall. In the caste were 
the following: Roltaire, a magician; Welles G. 
De Veaux, musical comedian; and William Cahill, 
Irish comedian. A boxing bout and wrestling 
match betwen Privates Malley and Lee was a 
very interesting feature of the evening’s pro- 
gramme. 

On Saturday evening, January 19th, an illus- 
trated lecture, entitled “The Guns of Sumter,” 
was given by Mr. W. H. Ellsworth before a large 
audience in Memorial Hall. On Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, “Recollections of Washington, Lincoln 
and Grant” was the title of a very interesting 
lecture delivered in the same hall by General 
James Grant Wilson. 

Colonel C. W. Larned, Professor of Drawing 
at the Military Academy, addressed a large audi- 
ence at the Cooper Institute, New York City, on 
Wednesday evening, February 6th. The subject 
of the address was “Education,” and the superior- 
ity of the education furnished to the graduates 
of West Point over that provided at other insti- 











tutions of learning throughout the land, was the 
point emphasized by the speaker. 

Recent meetings of the Card Club have been 
held at Mrs. Lissak’s, Mrs. Oliver’s, Mrs. W. R. 
Smith’s and Mrs. Frazier’s 

Meetings of the Reading Club have been held 
at Mrs. Newbold’s, the subject of whose paper was 
“Henry James”; at Mrs. Whitlock’s, where Mrs. 
Fosdick read a paper on “Shakespeare’s Theatre 
and Other Literary Landmarks of London”; at 
Mrs. Howze’s, the subject of whose paper was 
“John Ruskin”; at Mrs. Martin’s, where an origi- 
nal story, called “The End of the Way,” was 
read by the hostess; and at Mrs. Larned’s, whose 
subject was “The Tower of London.” 

An old portrait of General Wheaton, Medical 
Officer at the Post from 1826-1846, has been re- 
cently presented to the library of the Military 
Academy. After having been on exhibition there 
for some time it was subsequently hung in the 
Surgeon’s Office at the Cadet Hospital. The ex- 
pression, “to Wheaton it,’ as applied to a period 
of rest in the hospital, originated during the time 
of duty of this sympathetic surgeon. 

Among the guests visiting at the Post during 
the past month have been the following: Miss Lil- 
lian Brechemin and Miss Shearer, guests of Mrs. 
Olivet; Mrs. Wright P. Edgerton, a guest of 
Colonel and Mrs. Tillman; Captain Theodore C. 
Lyster, Mrs. W. J. Lyster; Miss Marion, a guest 
of her aunt, Mrs. Larned; Miss Merrill and Miss 
Stockton, guests of Mrs. Scott; Miss Wood, a 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Martin. 

Bishop Potter visited West Point for the ad- 
ministration of the rite of Confirmation at the 
Cadet Chapel, on Sunday, February 24th. 

Major and Mrs. Carson and their daughter, 
Miss Margaret, sailed for Europe by the Red Star 
steamer Kroonland, on Wednesday, February 6th. 
The Major has been granted leave of absence for 
two months and a half. 

The following will be the subjects discussed 
at the Y. M. C. A. meetings held in their hall 
in barracks, on Wednesday and Sunday evenings 
after supper: February 10th, “Prayer,” Lieuten- 
ant Fenton; February 13th, “Athletic Records,” 
Gieble, ’09; February 17th, Address, Monsignor 
O’Keeffe; February 20th, Business Meeting; Feb- 
ruary 24th, “Our Influences,” Lewis, B., ’10; Feb- 
ruary 27th, “The Artillery,” Lieutenant Fenton. 
Officers: President, McLachlan, ’07; vice-presi- 
dent, Schulz, ’o8; librarian, Goethals, ’08; record- 
ing secretary, Greble, ‘09; corresponding secre- 
tary, Godfrey, ’o9. 

Captain and Mrs. Wirt Robinson were warmly 
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welcomed by their many friends at the Post. Cap- 
tain Robinson has been assigned to duty in the 
Department of Chemistry. He has selected one 
of the recently completed sets of quarters at the 
south end of the Post. 

Lieutenant Guy Kent, 1st Cavalry, has recently 
reported for duty at the Post. 

The following is the programme of events of 
of interest, taken from the lists recently published : 
Fencing.—March. 2, Yale; 9, Pennsylvania; 29-30, 
Intercollegiate. Hops.——March 2, 16, 30; April 16, 
(Easter hop), and 20; May 4, 18, 25. Concert.— 
March 9. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 


Mrs. Turner, Miss Turner and Miss Barnes, of 
St. Louis, Mo., are the guests of Lieutenant 
George Turner. In their honor Dr. and Mrs. 
Clemmens McMillan gave a charming dinner on 
February 4th. Cut ferns and violets were the 
table decorations. 

Lieutenant Eldred D. Warfield, of this regiment, 
has been appointed aide-de-capm to Major-Gen- 
eral Greely, and left this post for Omaha, January 
31st, leaving that city a few days later for Chi- 
cago. Lieutenant Edward R. Stone has been de- 
tailed as Signal and Engineer Officer, relieving 
Lieutenant Warfield of these duties. 


On February sth, Lieutenant Albin L. Clark 
entertained at dinner at the Omaha Club and af- 
terwards a theatre party. His guests were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Charles Lyman Bent, Mrs. Turner, 
Miss Turner, Miss Barnes and Lieutenant George 
Turner. 

The Ladies’ Bridge Club has been entertained 
during the month by Mrs. E. B. Pratt, Mrs. 
Townsend Whelen and Mrs, Abercrombie. Mrs. 
Bent will be the next hostess. 

Much illness has been prevalent in the Garrison 
recently and a number of quarantines have been 
established, putting a quietus on social life. 

The regular monthly hop was danced at the 
Officers’ Club, February 1st, and was under the 
supervision of Mrs. John Abercrombie and Mrs. 
Townsend Whelen. 

On January 25th, the Officers’ Club entertained 
delightfully at a musicale and luncheon. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. William A, Carleton enter- 
tained at bridge, Friday evening, January 25th. 
Those playing were Colonel and Mrs. E. B. Pratt, 
Captain and Mrs. William E. Welsh, Captain and 
Mrs. Charles Lyman Bent, Mrs. John Abercrom- 
bie, Mrs. Pauline Murphy, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
George R. Guide, Lieutenant and Mrs, Sheldon 





Anding, Lieutenant and Mrs. Stuart A. Howard 
and Lieutenant George B. Sharon. Lieutenant 
Anding won the prize for the highest score. 

Colonel and Mrs. Edward B. Pratt entertained 
at a dinner at the Omaha Club and afterwards the 
theatre, February 5th. Their guests were Major 
and Mrs. John Abercrombie, Captain and Mrs. 
W. E. Welsh, Mrs. Guy G. Palmer and Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs Townsend Whelen. 


Captains Waldo E. Ayer, Hansford L. Threl- 
keld and Guy G. Palmer, Lieutenants James M. 
Little, Edward R. Stone and Lindsay P. Rucker 
are absent for a few days at Fort D. A. Russell, 
where they are members of a general court mar- 
tial. 


Fort Wright, Wash. 


Army officers stationed at Fort Wright are 
greatly exercised over the proposal of the Port- 
land & Seattle Railway Company to run a line 
through the parade ground from Trent, Wash., 
eight miles east of Spokane. Congressman W. L. 
Jones’ bill, granting to the Spokane & Inland Em- 
pire Railway Company right of way through the 
military reservation has been passed by Congress, 
As the electric line will be below the plateau, it 
will not detract from the beauty of the grounds. 

Speaking of the steam railroad’s project, Lieu- 
tenant Febiger, Commandant of the Post, said: 
“Every officer and private at the post is opposed 
to having a railroad run through the drill grounds. 
It would injure the Fort to a great extent. The 
right of way proposed by the railroad company 
runs a few feet to one side of the Post hospital 
and directly through the plot of broken ground 
and timber adjoining the parade grounds proper, 
and which we use for drilling and manceuvring. 
Should this road be run as proposed it would 
be necessary for the hospital to be moved to the 
other end of the parade grounds to keep patients 
away from the noise. The road would also run 
through the drill ground, which is one of the best 
in the country, and would make it practically use- 
less for manceuvring. Besides, the long trestle, 
more than 100 feet high, would be an unsightly 
object stretched across the field. Fort Wright is 
situated better for drilling and manceuvring than 
any other post in the country. It has been fre- 
quently said that it far surpassed Fort Sheridan, 
near Chicago, which is considered an ideal post.” 

Major Otto A. Case, of the 2nd Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard of Washington, is preparing the de- 
tails of a plan to be submitted to President Roose- 
velt, looking to the adoption of the Regular Army 
drill regulations by all fraternal military organi- 
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zations in the United States and the mobilization 
of this force in a National encampment every two 
years. He said of the plan a few days ago: 
“There are between 200,000 and 300,000 young 
men of the best character drilling and being in- 
structed in uniform rank companies, and this in- 
struction consists of a great many varieties of 
drill regulations which are of practically no use 
to the man in after life, or in case of his being 
called upon to defend his country. While they 
may gain some local knowledge of a military for- 
mation, how much better and more profitable 
would it be for them to spend their time and 
efforts in the equipment and knowledge of the 
drill regulations of the United States Army which 
would be in after life of practical service. Should 
the United States military drill regulations be 
adopted by the fraternal military organizations in 
the Nation and annex to these drill regulations a 
few brief instructions in the manner of military 
courtesy, discipline and manual of camp life, that 
in itself would be of inestimable value to the 
Government. This plan might be promulgated by 
the War Department, first, by addressing a com- 
munication to all senior commanding officers of 
the many fraternal organizations, getting an ex- 


pression from them looking forward to a Na- 
tional gathering of representatives of the different 
organizations, at which time the Government 
might be represented and the plan then discussed 
in detail.” 

Reports have reached the Fort that the War 
Department is preparing a bill to purchase a site 
for any manceuvres near American Lake on the 
Sound. When the annual estimates of the Gov- 
ernment were sent to Congress recently there was 
included an estimate of $1 000,000, “for an Army 
Brigade Post and manceuvre camp on the Pacific 
Coast.” No particular site was specified, but the 
War Department has none other in mind than the 
American Lake site. Senator Piles, Representa- 
tive Cushman and other members of the Wash- 
ington delegation in Congress will do their best 
to secure the passage of the proposed bill at this 
session. It is believed that a majority of the 
military affairs committee in each branch of Con- 
gress will be favorable to the appropriation. 

George Pettengill, a resident of Northern Idaho, 
and Lieutenant in the Navy, after waiting seven 
years, is to recover $748, which he was forced 
to pay the Government when an orderly decamped 
with it. The Battleship Oregon went on the rocks 
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in the sea of Japan in 1900, and Lieutenant Pet- 
tengill found it necessary to send a cable to the 
Government, the prepaid charges of which were 
$748. He gave the money and message to an or- 
derly to take to the cable office. That was the last 
seen of either. Lieutenant Pettengill was forced 
to make good to the Government and it has taken 
seven years to induce the Government by Congres- 
sional act to reimburse him, which has finally 
been brought about through the efforts of Senator 
Heyburn, of Idaho. 

The semi-monthly dances given by “The Fort 
Wright Social Club” at the Fort last Wednesday 
evening, are largely attended. Refreshments of 
ice cream and cake were served. Graham's or- 
chestra furnished music for the The 
dances given by the Club are popular and the 
many visitors from Spokane that have attended, it 
is stated, all declare that the “Boys in Blue” cer- 


occasion. 


tainly know how to entertain their friends. 


Post Surgeons at Fort Wright have begun the 
work of vaccinating the soldiers stationed here. 
Companies M and K of the Third Infantry were 
pricked a few days ago and everybody from the 
first sergeants to the company’s mascots were sub- 
jected to vaccine. 

Band quarters of old Fort Sherman at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, 34 miles east of Spokane, were 
burned a short time ago, occasioning a loss of 
$2,500 on the building, while four families living 
in the structure lost $5,800. There is less than 
$1,000 insurance. Defective flue is the cause. The 
building was erected by soldiers stationed at the 
Fort 25 years ago. 

General Charles King Camp, Spanish-American 
war veterans, commemorated the battle of Santa 
Ana at a smoker in Masonic Temple in Spokane, 
when among the speakers were Lieutenant Colonel 
Lea Febiger, Commandant at Fort Wright, who 
talked of “The Islands of To-day,” Rev. W. J. 
Hindley and Dr. R. B. Freeman The entertain- 
ment was furnished by Miss Charlotte Smith, vo- 
calist, and Frank Finney and members of the 
Coeur d’Alene theatre, the music being by the vet- 
erans’ orchestra. The menu included stable call, 
guard mount, legal tender, rookies, courtmartial 
(roasts) and sick call, which includes the desserts. 
Commander Maurice Smith was toastmaster. 

The first annual reunion of Company H, Na- 
tional Guard of Washington, was held recently 
at the home of Captain M. M. Richardson, of 
Spokane. The company was organized August 
Ist, 1898, and since then has had 228 members. 
The organization is one of the best drilled in the 


State. It carried off the prize cup in a competi- 
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tive drill in which 12 companies were entered, July 
4th, 1900, at Tacoma, and one of the members, 
W. A. Vaughn, won the prize for the best drilled 
man in a competitive drill in which 75 men took 
part. 

Adjutant General Ortis Hami!ton has issued 
the following orders for the National Guards of 
Washington: “A general inspection and a series 
of schools will be held by the inspector. No officer 
; will be excused frora attendance at these schools, 
! and the inspector will excuse none except in cases 
of absolute necessity. 
will be heard on the following subjects: For in- 
fantry, the drill regulations up to the school of 
the Battalion; for Cavalry, 
dier.” 


Recitations at these schools 


the school of the sol- 


Annapolis, Md. 


The end of the semi-annual examinations was 
celebrated by a beautiful hop in the Armory on 
February 2d. Mrs. Vernon, wife of Lieutenant 
Vernon, received with Midshipman Hyatt, the 
Cadet Commander of the Second Battalion. 

On the evening of the 6th, the officers of the 
State gave the fifth of their series of Wednesday 
Mrs. W. N. Jeffers 
The hop was 
the largest of the season and among the invited 
guests were the graduate members of the First 


dances in the Boat House. 


received with Lieutenant Keating. 
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Class and this, of course, added much to the suc- 
cess of a very pleasant evening. 


February 7th, the initial performance of “Car- 
men” was given at the Colonial Theatre. It was 
a most creditable affair. Mrs. D. C. Redgrave, 
wife of Commander Redgrave, appeared in the 
Cluverius was “Don 
Considering the magnitude of the produc- 


title role, and Lieutenant 
Jose.” 
tion. those connected with its management deserve 
high praise. A matinee was given on the after- 
noon of February 11th, which many midshipmen 
attended. The proceeds went to the Navy Relief 
of Annapolis, which does such excellent work 
among the needy of this vicinity. 

On the afternoon of the 8th, Mrs. Herbert G. 
Gates entertained a large party of ladies with 


500” at her home in Rodgers Row. 
The evening of the 8th, a large dance compli- 
mentary to the graduates was held at Carvel Hall. 
Saturday, the 9th, Governor and Mrs. Warfield 
tendered a reception to the graduates at the Gov- 
ernment House. It was a large affair and ar- 
rangements were perfect. In the evening the 
Graduation Ball took place in the Armory, and 
it was a brilliant event. Mrs. Beach received with 
Hundreds of out-of+town 
The Armory was beautiful 
and the music delightful. 
On Sunday, at Chapel, Chaplain Clark of the 


Midshipman Ewing. 
guests were present. 
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Naval Academy, preached the graduating sermon. 

Monday 11th was Graduation Day for what is 
known as the Second Section of the Class of 1907. 
The First Section was graduated in September 
to meet the exigencies of the service. 

Fifty of the one hundred and twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Class attained the necessary multiple 
and Midshipman R. B. Bruce, of Boston, Mass., 
was the “star” man. 


At 11 o’clock the Honorable Secretary of the 
Navy, V. H. Metcalf, was officially received by 
the Brigade of Midshipmen and the Marine Bat- 
talion from the Barracks, together with the cus- 
tomary salute. The exercises were held in the 
Armory where a large assemblage were gathered. 
The Secretary made a stirring address, after 
which he delivered the diplomas. Then the band 
played the old familiar graduation tunes and filled 
the great building with the melody of the beauti- 
ful Scotch airs. 


After the exercises, a reception and luncheon 
were tendered the Secretary by Admiral and Mrs. 
Sands at the Superintendent’s Quarters. The day, 
on the whole, was a delightful one and best wishes 
went with those who are joining their ships, to 
begin the career they have chosen. 
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as usual is very complete, including practically every staple fabric 
now in vogue, in linen, cotton, and cotton and silk mixtures, as 
well as the very latest French novelties. 

Among the very large assortment we call special attention to 


FLANNELS 
We especially recommend “ VIYELLA,” a high class Knglish Flannel, which is guaranteed non 
It may be had in a wide range of new designs, 27 in. wide, 75c.; 46 in, wide, $1.75 per yard. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
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The 12th, the day following graduation, was 
the last day before Lent. In the afternoon, Mrs. 
Anne Burton Jeffers invited a large company -to 
meet Mrs. Brownson, wife of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, Rear Admiral Brown- 
son. Mrs. Brownson has many friends in An- 
napolis who heartily welcomed her during her 
brief visit. 

The same evening, Mrs. Waldo Evans enter- 
tained at bridge in honor of her guests, Mr. and 
Mrs. Spalding. Her home in Rodgers Row was 
very attractive on this occasion and certainly it 
was an enjoyable event. 

With the coming of Ash Wednesday the gaiety 
of the social season ceased. Nothing is being 
done except in an informal way. 

Washington’s Brithday was a holiday for every 
one, and the midshipmen spent it in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

On the 28th Mr. Frederic Rogers, of New 
York, gave one of his excellent recitals at the 
Government House. It was attended by many 
of both the Academy and the Annapolis social 
sets. 

The failures in the recent examinations have 


been announced and the small percentage occur- 





























For 1907 


COLORED GOODS 

Printed Irish Dimities, 28 in., 25c. per yard. 

Printed [Irish Linen Lawns, 24 in., 40c. per yard. 

Fancy Check and Stripe Cotton Voile, 47 in., Tic 
to $2.00 per yard. 

Fancy Colored Embroidered French Batiste, 45 in., 
5c. to $2.25 per yard. 

French Taffeta Batiste, Plain Colored, 27 in., T5c 
per yard. 

Fancy Silk and Cotton Muslins, 27 in., 50c. to 55e- 
per yard. 

Important Ginghams (D. & J. Anderson), 32 inw 
40c,, 45ce. per yard. 

Printed English and French Percales, 32 in., 25e- 
to 28c. per yard. 

Printed French Linens, $1 tn., 65c. per yard. 

Imported Galateas, 27 in., 45¢. per yard. 


14 WEST 23d ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Ting again attest the excellence of the standard 
of scholarship which now obtains. 

In the New Brigade organization, consequent 
of graduations, Midshipman R. S. Galloway was 
made the “five-striper,” and is the Cadet Com- 
mander of the Brigade. 

Commander Redgrave was detached during the 
month and Lieutenant W. J. Marion reported for 
duty. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Allen Parker gave a series 
of enjoyable bridge parties during the month. 

Lieutenant W. G. Heaton has returned from a 
short leave spent in Iowa. 

Mrs. W. B. Banister entertained the Bridge 
Club on the 1oth. 

The Social Club gave a hop in the mess hall 
on the 20th, which was a decided success. Many 
guests were from out of towa. 


On the anniversary of General R. E. Lee, the 
Southern Society of St. Louis gave a reception 
and dance at the Planters’ Hotel. Many South- 
erners from the Post attended, among them being 
Lieutenant-Colonel Evans, Major and Mrs. Banis- 
ter, Captain and Mrs. Geary, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Powell, Mrs. Slaughter and Lieutenants Gregory 
and Bosley. 

Lieutenant Bosley, Medical Department, has re- 
turned from a trip to San Francisco. 


Major and Mrs. G. L. Luhn are entertaining 
Mrs. Henry Lthn, of Spokane, Wash. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Ely are entertaining Mr. 


Wilkins, of Sioux City, Ia. 


The weekly entertainments in the mess hall are 
very enjoyable. The specialties of wrestling and 
boxing add to the amusement. 

Captain W. C. Cannon, who was absent several 
days hunting in the Ozark Mountains, has re- 
turned. 

Lieutenant Pyles has returned from Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo. 

Captain W. T. Littlebrant has returned from 
Key West. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. K. Evans, Captain Geary, 
Lieutenants McConnell, Gregory and Lindsay 


were guest at a ball given in the city by Mr. and 
Mrs. D. C. Nugent. 


Mrs. W. C. Cannon entertained the Bridge Club 
on the rth 

Captain A. M. Fuller made a trip to Fort As- 
sinniboine, Mont., during the month with recruits. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Goodspeed are entertain- 
ing Miss Goodspeed, of Vermont. 
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Mr. Rhinelander Waldo, formerly an officer of 
the 17th Infantry, visited in the Post during the 
month. 

The Misses Fuller have returned to the Sacred 
Heart Convent in St. Louis, after a visit at their 
home. 

Lieutenant W. G. Heaton is the prison officer of 
the Post. During his absence Lieutenant Gregory 
performed his duties. 

The General Courtmartial, of which Captain 
Geary is president and Lieutenant Ely, Judge-Ad- 
vocate, has been in session trying deserters. 

Captain A. M. Fuller, having become incapaci- 
tated for active service, his retirement has been 
announced. 


Lieutenant McConnell, 17th Infantry, took a 
detachment of recruits to Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
during the month. F 


Captain Bell, Quartermaster’s Department, has 
relieved Captain Cannon as First Quartermaster. 

Captain Cannon will soon leave for New York 
City, where he will be stationed. 


Captain H. L. Laubach, 23rd Infantry, has ar- 
rived and taken up his duties with the Battalion. 
He will take command of the 19th Recruit Com- 
pany, relieving Lieutenant McConnell, who will 
perform the duties of Post Commissary, Post 
Treasurer, and in charge of the general mess. 

Captain Cornish mustered and inspected the six 
recruit companies on the last of the month. Major 
Banister mustered the hospital corps and Lieuten- 
ant Luhn, the other detachments. 


Lieutenant F. J. McConnell was absent for 
several days at Fort McPherson, Ga. 

A very enjoyable hop was given in the Officers’ 
Club on the 23rd. The orchestra of the Depot 
Band furnished music. Delicious refreshments 
were served. Among those present were Colonel 
Evans, Major and Mrs. Banister, Captain’ and 
Mrs. Cannon, Lieutenant and Mrs. Hasson, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Powell, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Goodspeed, Lieutenant and Mrs. Parker, Mrs. 
Halk, Miss Smith, Miss Cornish, Miss Comstock, 
Miss Goodspeed, Mrs. Fuller, Captain Cornish, 
Lieutenants Gregory and Bunker and Mr. Cor- 
nish. 

Colonel Evans entertained at dinner on the 
25th. The guests were Mr. and Mrs. Schroerer, 
Mrs. Boyd, wife of Captain Boyd, roth Cavalry; 
Mrs, Hornsby, Miss Mayo, and Lieutenant Gre- 
gory. 

During the temporary absence of Lieutenant 
Hasson, Lieutenant Ely performed the duties of 
Adjutant. 








Captain P. S. Halloran, Medical Department, 
has recently arrived in St. Louis from Fort Leav- 
enworth and taken charge of the Medical Supply 
Depot. 

It is quite probable that Major A. M. Fuller, 
recently retired, will be detailed for duty with the 
Militia, a request for his services having been 
made to the War Department. 


Fort Bliss, Texas 


C. D. Rose, member of the British Parliament, 
and Major Dodgson, of the British Army, visited 
briefly in El Paso during the month. 

A Friday night hop given recently at the Post 
Hall by the officers and ladies, proved exception- 
ally enjoyable, nearly every one being present. 
Those who participated were Colonel and Mrs. 
Hoyt, Captain and Mrs. Powell, Captain and Mrs. 
‘Cronin, Captain and Mrs. Albright, Captain and 
Mrs. Hunt, Lieutenant and Mrs. Sykes, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Wallen, Dr. and Mrs. Dillon, Mrs. 
Bump and Mrs. Stone, Miss Partello, Miss Porter 
and Lieutenants Cobly, Short, Schudt and Mor- 
mon. Many guests from El Paso were present, 
also. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Bump entertained Mrs. 
Brodie and daughter, of Mexico, for a few days. 

The bachelor officers have their 
new quarters and find them very comfortable. 

The installing of the telephone system has been 
finally completed and Signal Sergeant Jordan has 
returned to his station at San Antonio. 


Ralph Bates, 29th Infantry, and 
Lieutenant Walter C. Short, 25th Infantry, are 
detailed for work in progressive map making in 
the country about the garrison. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. C. C. Fewel, U. S. N,, 
who have been visiting relatives in El Paso, have 
gone to Goat Island, Cal., for station. 

Captain W. S. Scott, 1st Cavalry, stopped in 
El Paso a few days, en route to Washington, 
D. C. 

Lieutenant Charles B. Stone, 16th Infantry, has 
gone to Fort Reno, Okla., hoping to find a climate 
that will be beneficial to his health. 

Lieutenants Stone and Bump have returned 
from a hunting leave spent in the mountains. 

Lieutenant and Mrs, Theodore Lamson, Medical 
Department, have arrived in the garrison for sta- 
tion. 

Mrs. Sykes, wife of Lieutenant Sykes, 25th In- 
fantry, has gone for a visit to her home in Okla- 
homa. 


moved into 


Lieutenant 


Mrs. Frances Jones, sister of Mrs, Albright, was 
guest of honor at a very charming card party 
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WHITE DIMITY DRESS, 
fancy yoke trimmed with 
hand feather-stitchin and 
lace insertion; neck and 
sleeves finished with lace and 
ribbon beading; sizes 6 mos. 
Op SOS sedans cnccencasces $2.00 


Spring Outfitting 
of Children 


In harmony with our clearly defined policy, 
we again present for the next season, the most 
select and exclusive styles and materials in 
every department of children’s wear. 


New Catalogue 
Ready March Ist 


contains an immense and carefully chosen as- 
sortment of misses’, youths’, children’s and in- 
fants’ dress and accessories for every occasion. 
Copy mailed to any address on receipt of 4 
cts. to cover postage. 
Mail orders receive careful attention. 


Address Dept. 51 
60-62 W. 23rd St.. NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—no agents 


CHECK 


GINGHAM 
DRESS, with embroidered 
yoke and cuffs of plain ging- 
ham; pink and blue; sizes 2 
and 8 yrs...... ........ 92.85 
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given by Captain and Mrs. Albright, at which 
about thirty guests were present. 

Colonel Ralph W. Hoyt, Major J. M. T. Par- 
tello and a number of other officers, were present 
at the elegant banquet tendered Ambassador En- 
riquo Creel and his wife, Ambassador Creel being 
the new Minister from Mexico to the United 
States, by the Chamber of Commerce of El Paso 
and many of El Paso’s prominent citizens. 

Captain Hiram McL. Powell has gone East on 
a short leave. 


Captain Edmund S. Wright, 1st Cavalry, who is 
recruiting officer at El Paso, went to Deming, 
N. M., to establish a sub-recruiting station, re- 
turning in a few weeks’ time. 

Captain and Mrs. Marcus D. Cronin had for 
guest for some weeks, Mrs. Cronin’s father, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. W. Haundy, U. S. A., retired. 


Miss Frances Jones was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by Captain and Mrs. Frank Albright. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Lieutenant McCaskey entertained Captain C. S. 
Babcock, 1st Cavalry, for several days during the 
month. 

Orders have been received from the War De- 
partment that no officer is to be recommended for 
the Infantry and Cavalry School who is not in a 
good physical condition. The officers desiring to 
enter the School must submit to a physical exami- 
nation. 

An interesting example of the needed increase 
in Army pay is shown by the few men who are 
re-enlisting in the 26th Infantry for foreign ser- 
vice. The following numbers show that old sol- 
diers will soon be a scarcer article unless some 
remedy is soon offered: Band, 9; Company A, 
ai; B;6;.C, 6; D, 123: E, 16; F, 19; G, 6; H,17; 
I, 16; K, 19; L, 20; M, 16. A total for the regi- 
ment of 173 men. 

Contract Dental Surgeon F. P. Stone and his 
assistant, Private J. S. Headen, Hospital Corps, 
have arrived in the Post and will remain here on 
duty. 

The second german of the San Antonio German 
Club was held during the month in Turner Hall. 
It was by far the most elaborate and brilliant 
party of the season. Among those from the Post 
present were Captain and Mrs. Arrowsmith, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Fleming, Captain and Mrs. Preston, 
Captain and Mrs. Arnold, Captain and Mrs. Mc- 
Cook, Captain and Mrs. Hay, Major and Mrs. 
Wallace, Lieutenant and Mrs. Compton, Lieuten- 


- 


ant and Mrs. Rich, Lieutenant and Mrs..Syming- 
ton, Lieutenant and Mrs. McCaskey and many 
of the bachelors. 


Lieutenant J. H. Bryson, of the Field Artillery, 
has returned from Cuba and is on duty again in 
the Post. 


The troops are busy with target practice; they 
have received orders to complete the practice be- 
fore leaving for the Islands. On account of the 
many recruits needed the target practice will be 
difficult to manage. Each Battalion Adjutant will 
act as range officer while his ‘battalion is shooting. 

Captain W. T. Westervelt, of the Ordnance De- 
partment, is spending a leave in the city and is 
registered at the San Antonio Club. 

At a meeting of the Fort Sam Houston Corral 
No. 9, Order of the Carabao, the following officers 
were elected: General W. S. McCaskey, Patriarch 
of the herd; Colone! x. R. Stevens, Paramount 
Carabao; Captain A. B. Rosenbaum, Lead Cara- 
bao; Captain S. B. Bootes, Wheel Carabao; 
Lieutenant Perkins, Gamboling Carabao; Major 
C. 5. Bennett, Chief Winder of the horn; Cap- 
tain J. F. Preston, Vaquero. Dr. A. M. Chase 
was admitted to membership. 

Captain and Mrs. Fleming have been enter- 
taining Mrs. Bispham, wife of Commander Bisp- 
ham, U. S. N. 

Captain and Mrs. Preston entertained at din- 
ner in honor o Miss Dearing, of Savannah. 

At a dinner given by Captain and Mrs. Flem- 
ing, in honor of Mrs. Bispham, the following were 
guests: Captain and Mrs. Hay, Miss Dearing, 
Miss Hudson, Captains Knox, Saxton and Lieu- 
tenant Hunter. 

Captain and Miss Budd, Lieutenants Faulkner 
and Jacobs and Captain Knox attended the in- 
augural ball in Austin on the 15th. 

Captain Tilford has gone to Fort Riley for duty. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Baukhead gave a box party 
when Roger Brothers were in the city. The 
guests were Colonel and Mrs. Crane, Captain and 
Mrs. Gatchel, Captain and Mrs. Aronld, Captain 
and Mrs. Fleming, Miss Lilley and Mr. Cook. 

Lieutenant Prosser entertained at dinner at the 
San Antonio Club for Captain and Mrs. Hay and 
Miss Hudson. 

General and Mrs. McCaskey entertained at din- 
ner in honor of Miss Brown, of Laredo. The 
guests were Miss Brown, Miss Lilley, Miss Ducat, 
Captain Knox, Captain Tilford and Mr. Cook. 

Colonel and Mrs. Clem have gone to San [ran- 
cisco, where the Colonel is now stationed. 

Lieutenant Charles Keller, recently of the 3rd 
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Infantry, now of the 25th Infantry, is visiting his 
mother, Mrs. Charles Keller in the city. He will 
join the 25th Infantry at Fort McIntosh in a 
few days. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. A. H. Schroeter have gone 
to Fort Clark. 

Captain and Mrs: Arnold entertained at dinner 
for Major and Mrs. Gardner and Captain and 
Mrs. Gatchel. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


Much excitement has been caused among the 
officers here by the passage of the Artillery Bill, 
and the consequent promotion examination, which 
will shortly take place. ‘There will be examining 
boards both at Fort Hamilton and Fort Wads- 
worth. ‘The officers here who are to take the 
examination are Captain Landers, Lieutenants An- 
druss, Hinkle and Farnsworth. 

\ delightful meeting of the ladies took place at 
Mrs. Grimes’, the afternoon of January 18th, to 
form an Evening Bridge Club, of both officers and 
ladies, to meet twice a month. The first Bridge 
evening was spent at the quarters of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Hinkle, Wednesday night, January 23rd. 
The members present were: Colonel and Mrs. 
Grimes, Major and Mrs. Ludlow, Captain and 
Mrs. Sarratt, Captain and Mrs. Kessler, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Willits, Dr. Wilson, 
Dr. Jerrett and Lieutenant Farnsworth. The la- 
dies’ first prize, a Chinese medallion plate, was 
won by Mrs. Brewster. Mrs. Grimes won the la- 
dies booby, a water-color. Major Ludlow won 
first prize, a Japanese collar and cuff box, and 
Lieutenant Brewster the booby, a book. 

The next evening, January 24th, nearly all the 
officers of the Garrison went to the Old Guard 
Ball, at Madison Square Garden, New York. The 
wives, who stayed at home, were delightfully en- 
tertained by Mrs. Percy L. Kessler. During the 
early part of the evening euchre was played, then 
refreshments were served, and the prizes given. 
‘The first prize,a beautiful china tray, was won by 
Mrs. Hinkle, and Mrs. Sarratt was the lucky win- 
ner of the second prize, a handsome bouillon cup, 
while Mrs. Landers won the booby, a tiny crate 
of lemons. 

Colonel and Mrs. Grimes gave, in January, a 
delightful dinner to Major and Mrs. Ludlow, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Sarratt and Captain and Mrs. Kess- 
ler. 

Saturday evening, February goth, Captain and 
Mrs. Kessler entertained at dinner for Colonel 
and Mrs, Grimes and Captain and Mrs. Sarratt. 

Colonel Grimes, Captain Landers and Lieuten- 
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SOZODONT svc: 





positively beneficial, delici- 
ously fragrant, gives perfect 
satisfaction. 


Sozodont—3 Forms 
LIQUID POWDER PASTE 


Order through your Post Exchange or Canteen. 





GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“MRE The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


' The 















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 3e., Cotton 2e, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 
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ant Hinkle were guests at the annual dinner given 
by the Dyker Meadow Golf Club, at the Hamilton 
Club, in Brooklyn, Saturday night, February 2nd. 


The same night Mrs. Hinkle gave a charming 
little bridge party of two tables, for the ladies. 
The guests were: Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Ludlow, Mrs. 
Kessler, Mrs. Sarratt, Mrs. Willits, Mrs. Andruss, 
and Mrs. Brewster. The first prize, a cut glass 
dish, was won by Mrs. Grimes; the second, a 
bunch of violets, by Mrs. Brewster. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Scott, with their two sons, 
Sampson and Harrison, arrived home at Fort 
Hamilton from San Francisco, January 3oth, after 
an absence of seven months. 


Lieutenant William Bowen left the Post, Jan- 
uary 24th, to join the 27th Battery at Fort Ethan 
Allen, en route to the Philippines. 


Born, at Boston, Mass., to Captain and Mrs. 
Peter C. Hains, a son, on January 30th. 


Colonel Grimes was the guest of honor at a 
large dinner in Brooklyn, the evening of Febru- 
ary 7th. 

Mrs. Landers has left the Post for a visit in 
Ohio. 

On Friday afternoon, February 1st, Mrs. Kess- 
ler entertained the Ladies’ Card Club most de- 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled ! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U.S. A., 
Aid-de-Oamp to the Lieutenant-General 
silicettni tpplinioenans 


Being a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 
FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N. Y. 


asp BY 


The Post Fachange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is, 





Shows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature possessed 
by no other book, 


we 
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lightfully. Mrs. Grimes and Mrs. Sarratt were 
the prize winners. 

Thursday evening, February 7th, the Evening 
Bridge Club was entertained by Captain and Mrs. 
Kessler. The first ladies’ prize, a Chinese medal- 
lion bowl, was won by Mrs. Ludlow; the booby, 
a pretty Japanese picture, by Mrs. Grimes. Among 
the officers, Lieutenant Hinkle won first prize, a 
leather note book, and. Major Ludlow took the 
booby, a box of candy. 

Saturday, February Ist, an enjoyable bridge 
party was given by Mrs. Brewster. Beside the 
Post ladies, were many from outside; among 
them, Mrs. Andruss, Sr., Miss Gelston, Miss Hop- 
kins, Mrs. De Knight. The prize winners were 
Mrs. Sarratt, Miss Gelston and Mrs. Grimes. 

Lieutenant Andruss has been detailed Officer in 
Charge of Prisoners, Police Officer, Supervisor of 
Post School, and Assistant to the Quartermaster, 
relieving Lieutenant Bowen. 

Lieutenant Andruss has also been detailed as 
Commissary, relieving Lieutenant Hinkle. 
Lieutenant Farnsworth is Officer, 
relieving Lieutenant Andruss. 

Lieutenant Hinkle is detailed as Assistant to 
the Adjutant, relieving Lieutenant Andruss, and 
as Recruiting Officer, relieving Lieutenant Bowen. 


Exchange 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


AS] apt I] ol Opal 


For use of subalterns 


SOR 1S isisi~| 


By 
Lieut.-Col. James A, Moss, Aid-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General 


Capt. 24th Infantry 
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